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The  Ideals  of  the  University 

RANDEis  University  is  named  for  the  late  Justice  Louis  Dernbitz 
Brandeis,  eminent  for  his  contributions  to  jurisprudence  and 
education  and  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  his  people.  The 
founders  of  the  University  have  been  inspired  by  the  challenge  of 
Justice  Brandeis'  ideal  of  a  great  university: 

"\x  ■must  always  he  rich  in  goals  and  ideals,  seemingly  attainahle 
hut  heyond  immediate  reach  .  .  ." 

"It  must  hecom,e  truly  a  seat  of  learning  where  research  is  pur- 
sued, hooks  written,  and  the  creative  instinct  is  aroused,  en- 
couraged, and  developed  in  its  faculty  and  students." 

"It  must  ever  he  mindful  that  education  is  a  precious  treasure 
transmitted  —  a  sacred  trust  to  he  held,  used,  and  enjoyed,  and 
if  possihle  strengthened,  then  passed  on  to  others  upon  the 
same  trust." 

At  the  inaugural  ceremonies  in  October,  1948  the  goals  of 
Brandeis  University  were  stated  as  a  threefold  pledge.  First,  Brandeis 
will  be  an  institution  of  quality  where  the  integrity  of  learning, 
of  research,  of  writing,  of  teaching,  will  not  be  compromised.  An 
institution  bearing  the  name  of  Justice  Brandeis  must  be  dedicated 
to  conscientiousness  in  research  and  to  honesty  in  the  exploration 
of  truth  to  its  innermost  parts. 
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Secondly,  Brandeis  University  will  be  a  school  of  the  spirit  —  a 
school  in  which  the  temper  and  climate  of  the  mind  will  take  prece- 
dence over  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  the  development  of  facile 
talents.  Unyielding  in  the  face  of  the  defeatism  which  is  inherent 
in  the  various  phases  of  nihilism,  Brandeis  will  be  a  dwelling  place 
of  permanent  values  —  those  few  unchanging  values  of  beauty,  of 
righteousness,  of  freedom,  which  man  has  attained.  Thus  the 
University  may,  in  company  with  other  seats  of  learning,  influence 
generations  of  youth  for  that  higher  service  of  man  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  service  of  ultimate  truth  and  ultimate  goodness. 

Finally,  Brandeis  will  be  an  institution  where  opportunity  is 
offered  to  all.  Neither  student  body  nor  faculty  will  ever  be  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  population  proportions  of  genetic  or  ethnic  or  eco- 
nomic distribution. 

Brandeis  University  came  into  being  because  of  the  desire  of  the 
Jewish  community  to  make  a  corporate  contribution  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  tradition  of  the  great  American  universities  which  have 
stemmed  from  denominational  generosity.  The  University  is  open 
to  all  students  who  meet  academic  standards  without  reference  to 
race,  color  or  religious  affiliations.  By  choosing  its  faculty  on  the 
basis  of  capacity  and  creativity  and  its  students  by  the  criteria  of 
academic  merit  and  promise,  the  University  hopes  to  create  that 
wholesome  environment  which  may  best  stimulate  the  sincere  pur- 
suit of  learning. 

UNIVERSITY  ORGANIZATION 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Brandeis  University  is  not 
organized  in  the  traditional  departmental  system.  The  courses  of 
instruction  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  offered  by 
six  schools  or  committees,  designated  as  the  Committee  on  General 
Studies,  the  School  of  Social  Science,  the  School  of  Humanities,  the 
School  of  Science,  the  School  of  Music,  Drama  and  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  Committee  on  Joint  Programs.  By  escaping  the  administrative 
structure  of  many  small  departments  and  divisions,  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity hopes  to  facilitate  a  greater  spirit  of  cooperation  and  cross- 
fertilization  of  ideas  among  specialists  on  the  faculty  and  to  produce 
a  better  integration  of  knowledge  during  the  undergraduate  period. 
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Regularly  matriculated  students  pursuing  courses  of  instruction 
under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may,  upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  first  year,  continue  as  candidates  for  either  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

The  Committee  on  General  Studies  will  administer  those  intro- 
ductory and  survey  courses  in  all  fields  which  provide  a  foundation 
for  the  student's  general  education  as  distinguished  from  the  more 
extensive  pursuit  of  the  various  fields  of  specialization.  After  the 
first  year's  work  is  satisfactorily  completed,  each  student  will  select  a 
provisional  field  of  concentration  from  the  diversified  programs  of 
studies  offered  by  one  of  the  upper  schools. 

Information  on  courses  of  instruction  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  contained  in  a  later  section  of  the  catalogue.  At  the 
present  time  Brandeis  University  offers  instruction  only  in  the  field 
of  liberal  arts. 

No  specific  plans  have  yet  been  announced  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  graduate  and  professional  schools.  Although  no  ad- 
vanced work  for  higher  degrees  is  offered  at  present,  it  is  hoped  to 
establish  in  the  future  a  School  of  Advanced  Studies  which  will 
admit  a  few  highly  qualified  students  to  do  research  work  in  those 
fields  in  which  the  facilities  and  personnel  are  adequate  to  such 
activities. 

CULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  fortunate  location  of  Brandeis  University  enables  its  students 
to  enjoy  both  the  charm  of  rustic  New  England  life  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  metropolitan  Boston,  only  eight  miles  from  the  campus. 

Long  known  as  the  cultural  hub  of  the  universe,  Boston  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  variety  of  its  cultural  facilities.  Outstanding 
musical  events  are  offered  at  Symphony  Hall,  home  of  the  famed 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  and 
at  Jordan  Hall.     Valuable  art  collections  and  interesting  exhibits 
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are  found  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  the  Boston 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art.  Students  are  urged  to  attend  the 
stimulating  lectures  and  forums  constantly  scheduled  in  the  city. 
The  Lowell  lectures  are  of  international  repute,  and  the  Ford  Hall 
Forums  frequently  receive  national  attention. 

Opportunities  for  entertainment  are  also  plentiful.  With  more 
legitimate  theatres  than  any  city  in  the  nation  except  New  York, 
Boston  is  often  host  to  new  plays  before  they  are  taken  to  Broadway. 
The  ballet,  the  opera,  and  other  featured  events  round  out  a  season 
of  rich  cultural  interest. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES 

In  addition  to  the  cultural  opportunities  of  Boston  and  to  its 
own  courses  of  instruction,  Brandeis  University  has  made  pro- 
vision for  popular  lectures  on  the  University  campus. 

The  Institute  of  Adult  Education 

In  the  Spring  of  1949  Brandeis  University  inaugurated  The 
Institute  of  Adult  Education.  The  increasing  complexity  of  social, 
scientific,  and  cultural  life  and  the  increasing  leisure  of  the  popu- 
lation make  education  for  adults  a  more  imperative  need  with  each 
passing  year.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Brandeis  Institute  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion will  help  to  fill  that  need  and  will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  community. 

Annual  Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis  Memorial  Lecture 

In  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis, 
for  whom  the  University  was  named,  an  annual  lecture  has  been 
established.  The  first  such  lecture  was  given  in  the  academic  year 
1950-51  by  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  and  the  second  will  be  given 
in  1951-52  by  Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  The  lectures,  open  to 
the  public,  concern  themselves  with  "the  cause  of  justice  and  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  man." 
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University  Facilities 

RANDEis  University,  which  admitted  its  first  freshman  class 
in  the  fall  of  1948,  is  a  coeducational  nonsectarian  institution 
located  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  The  university  campus,  em- 
bracing nearly  160  acres,  is  situated  high  on  a  tree-studded  hill 
overlooking  the  panorama  of  suburban  Boston  and  the  Charles 
River. 

The  campus  may  be  easily  reached  from  Boston  by  train,  trolley 
car,  or  automobile.  Frequent  trains  run  from  North  Station,  Boston, 
to  Roberts  Station,  Waltham,  a  few  hundred  yards  away  from  the 
university.  Those  desiring  to  reach  the  campus  by  trolley  car  should 
take  a  Water  town  trolley  in  the  Park  Street  subway  station  of  Boston 
and  transfer  at  Newton  Corner  to  a  Roberts  bus,  which  stops  at  the 
university.  Those  reaching  the  university  by  automobile  should  drive 
for  about  eight  miles  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  to  Norumbega 
Park,  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Charles  River,  and  take  River  Street, 
the  second  street  on  the  right.  The  university  is  located  on  the  left, 
just  beyond  Roberts  Station. 

The  Brandeis  University  campus  at  present  consists  of  16  major 
buildings  and  several  smaller  units  which  are  connected  by  wide 
curving  walks,  landscaped  areas,  and  vistas  of  rugged,  unbroken 
foliage. 
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HALLS  OF  RESIDENCE 

Dormitory  facilities  are  available  on  campus  for  men  and  women. 
It  is  planned  to  house  women  students  in  the  coming  academic 
year  in  the  new  dormitory  currently  under  construction,  in  the 
Castle,  the  Castle  Apartments,  Founders  Hall,  and  Smith  Hall. 
Men  will  live  in  Ridgewood  Quadrangle,  the  first  unit  built  under 
the  Master  Plan  of  University  Development,  and  in  the  Ridgewood 
Cottages. 

Most  rooms  are  designed  for  two  students.  Each  occupant  is 
provided  with  a  studio  bed,  equipped  with  innerspring  mattress 
and  down  pillow,  which  is  made  up  as  a  couch  during  the  day; 
a  study-table  with  built-in  bookshelf  and  matching  chair,  a  chest 
of  drawers  and  a  waste  basket.  Many  rooms  are  fitted  with  Venetian 
or  bamboo  blinds.  Some  of  the  lower  priced  rooms  are  equipped 
with  double  decker  bunks.  Maid  or  porter  service  for  dormitory 
rooms  is  provided  by  the  University,  as  well  as  bed  linen  and  towels. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  bring  blankets,  lamps,  and  such  rugs  and 
decorations  as  are  desired. 

Although  the  University  will  consult  the  preference  of  the 
student  as  to  type,  price,  location  of  rooms,  and  choice  of  room- 
mate, as  indicated  in  the  application  for  a  room,  the  right  is  reserved 
to  assign  a  room  at  the  convenience  of  the  University.  Lower-priced 
rooms  are  reserved  for  those  students  who  have  made  application 
for  financial  assistance  and  have  filed  a  statement  concerning  their 
family  income  and  expenses. 

Room  fees  in  the  University  dormitories  range  from  $160  to  $310 
for  men,  and  from  $160  to  $335  for  women.  Dormitory  fees  are 
payable  in  advance  in  quarterly  installments.  A  room-key  deposit  of 
two  dollars  is  required  and  is  refunded  on  return  of  the  key  when 
occupancy  ceases  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  or  upon  severance 
of  connection. 
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DINING  HALL 

The  University  operates  an  attractively  appointed  cafeteria  in  The 
Castle,  furnished  with  the  most  modern  equipment.  All  students 
living  in  University  dormitories  are  required  to  sign  contracts  for 
21  meals  per  week,  except  students  working  off  campus  on  week- 
ends and  those  who  plan  to  be  away  regularly  every  week-end.  Such 
students  may  obtain  permission  from  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel 
Services  to  sign  contracts  for  1 5  meals  per  week.  The  dining  hall  is 
also  open  to  non-resident  students  and  members  of  the  University 
staff,  who  may  purchase  coupon  books  containing  meal  tickets. 

Dining  Hall  charges  are  based  on  cost,  and  are  subject  to  change 
as  wages  and  food  costs  fluctuate.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
academic  year  1950-51  board  in  the  University  dining  hall  cost  a 
resident  student  about  $375  annually  for  15  meals  a  week  and  $475 
annually  for  21  meals  a  week.  As  in  the  case  of  room  fees,  board 
bills  are  payable  in  advance  in  quarterly  installments. 

A  canteen  or  "snack  bar,"  is  open  five  evenings  a  week  in  the 
cafeteria  for  the  purchase  of  light  refreshments. 


USEN  COMMONS  ROOM 

A  tastefully  furnished  Commons  Room,  situated  above  the 
Dining  Hall  in  The  Castle,  provides  for  the  comfort  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  students  during  leisure  hours.  This  spacious  lounge 
room  is  furnished  with  comfortable  divans,  club  chairs,  and  bridge 
tables,  grouped  about  a  massive  stone  fireplace  and  a  small  picture 
gallery.  Large  enough  for  small  dances,  this  social  center  is  equipped 
with  a  piano,  a  radio-record  player,  and  a  television  set.  All  of 
the  other  houses  have  also  been  provided  with  attractively  decorated 
commons  rooms  which  serve  as  social  and  recreational  rooms  for 
the  residents  and  their  guests. 
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HALLS  OF  STUDY 
Science  Hall  and  Sydeman  Hall 

Science  Hall  and  its  recently  completed  annex,  William  H. 
Sydeman  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  a  bequest  from  a  noted  philan- 
thropist, house  all  classrooms,  except  those  for  music,  drama  and 
speech.  Located  here  also  are  the  instructional  facilities  for  science: 
the  Alpha  Omega  Biological  Laboratory,  the  Edison  Biological 
Laboratory,  the  Heller  Biological  Laboratory,  the  Richard  Cohn 
Chemical  Laboratory,  the  Abraham  Halperin  Physical  Chemistry 
Laboratory,  the  Breitman  Family  Physics  Laboratory,  the  Morris 
Falk  Atomic  Structure  Laboratory;  science  demonstration  rooms; 
and  the  science  stock  rooms.  The  building  also  contains  Nathan 
Seifer  Hall,  an  auditorium  seating  500,  and  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative offices. 

Waltham  Hall 

Waltham  Hall,  a  crescent-shaped  one  story  building,  provides 
space  for  faculty  offices,  a  class  room  for  speech,  music  and  drama 
instruction,  the  Ford  Speech  Clinic,  and  the  Campus  Store.  The 
Campus  Store  is  maintained  by  the  University  to  provide  students 
with  a  convenient  and  economical  means  of  securing  general  sup- 
plies, books,  stationery,  and  tickets  for  worth-while  activities  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

The  Ford  Speech  Clinic 

The  Clara  and  Joseph  F.  Ford  Speech  Clinic  was  established  as 
a  testimonial  of  appreciation  by  the  employees  of  the  Ford  Manu- 
facturing Company.  Located  in  Waltham  Hall,  the  clinic  contains 
two  recording  rooms,  a  listening  room,  and  a  room  for  audio-metric 
testing. 

One  recording  room  is  equipped  with  a  tape  recorder  which 
students  are  free  to  use  in  the  preparation  of  their  daily  speech 
assignments.  The  second  recording  room  is  equipped  with  a  disc 
recorder  used  in  making  permanent  records  of  the  students'  speech. 
The  room  also  contains  a  radio  tuner  which  permits  the  recording 
of  radio  programs  for  the  University  record  library. 
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The  listening  room  contains  the  hbrary  of  speech  records  and 
three  booths  equipped  with  high  fidehty  phonographs.  Students 
utihze  this  room  in  analyzing  records  of  their  own  speech  and  of 
famous  speeches  from  the  record  collection. 

The  room  for  audiometric  testing  is  equipped  with  an  A.D.C. 
audiometer.  All  new  students  are  given  individual  hearing  tests. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  centrally  located  University  library  is  housed  in  a  high- 
gabled,  ivy-covered,  field-stone  building.  Remodeled  in  1943,  with 
a  new  stack  wing  added  in  1948  which  increased  its  storage  capacity 
by  30,000  volumes,  the  library  can  accommodate  over  one  hundred 
students  at  a  time.  Its  collection,  devoted  to  current  instructional 
and  reference  purposes,  is  being  rapidly  enlarged  to  keep  pace  with 
the  expansion  of  the  University. 

Listening  facilities  and  records  assigned  in  music  courses  are 
located  in  the  Library.  Provisions  have  been  made  so  that  many 
of  the  records  in  the  University's  extensive  collection  circulate 
to  students  for  their  private  use. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  city  officials,  students  at  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity will  have  access  to  the  volumes  in  the  Waltham  Public  Library. 

UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  OFFICE 

The  University  maintains  a  small  clinic  on  the  campus,  with 
registered  nurses  on  24-hour  duty,  and  the  University  physicians  in 
daily  attendance.  Students  and  all  full-time  employees  may  consult 
the  medical  staff  without  charge.  A  student  must  report  any  illness 
to  the  University  physician,  and  must  consult  the  Health  Office 
before  returning  to  class  after  absence  due  to  illness. 

All  students  must  report  for  physical  examinations  at  the  beginning 
of  the  freshman  year.  Every  student  must  present  a  certificate  of 
inoculation  against  smallpox  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  college. 
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A  ward  room  has  been  established  for  students  with  minor  non- 
contagious ailments.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Waltham 
and  other  approved  hospitals  to  admit  students  who  need  full-time 
medical  or  surgical  attention. 

The  University  Health  Office  provides  a  panel  of  competent 
physicians,  surgeons  and  other  medical  specialists  to  whom  students 
may  be  referred  as  the  need  arises.  The  University  has  arranged 
a  health  insurance  program,  compulsory  for  all 'regularly  matricu- 
lated students,  which  helps  defray  expenses  for  treatment  outside 
the  scope  of  the  Health  Office. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETIC  EACILITIES 

The  University  in  the  fall  of  1950  began  an  extensive  develop- 
ment program  on  the  26-acre  plot  on  the  easterly  side  of  South  Street, 
which  had  been  purchased  for  it  by  a  group  of  benefactors  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  which,  accordingly,  has  been  designated 
the  Memphis  Tract.  The  area  now  contains  the  Marcus  Playing 
Eield  which  includes  a  regulation  baseball  diamond  and  practice 
football  field.  The  Varsity  Field  contains  the  main  football  gridiron, 
a  440-yard  track  and  bleacher  seats  for  10,000  spectators.  In  the 
future  additional  areas  will  be  developed  for  tennis  courts  and  other 
recreational  activities. 

The  University  has  also  recently  acquired  some  waterfront  acreage 
on  the  Charles  River  and  in  the  future  will  begin  to  develop  this 
area  for  water  sports  and  other  activities. 

In  the  spring  of  1951  the  University  began  construction  on  the 
new  physical  education  center  which  is  to  be  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Abraham  Shapiro  of  Boston,  a  founding  Trustee  of  the  University. 
The  building  will  house  classrooms  and  offices  for  the  faculty  and 
physical  education  staff,  dressing  rooms  and  team  rooms.  The 
main   gymnasium   floor   contains    ample   facilities   for   basketball, 
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volleyball,  and  other  indoor  sports.  The  building  is  adjacent  to 
the  playing  field  areas  and  will  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
University's  out-of-door  facilities. 

University  Hall 

Commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  campus  from  its  position  atop 
a  tree-dotted  hill,  University  Hall  houses  the  Office  of  the  President 
and  other  administrative  units.  The  University  directory  contains 
a  complete  guide  to  all  office  locations. 
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Admission  Requirements 

GENERAL  POLICY 

RANDEis  University  selects  its  student  body  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  ability,  promise  and  character.  The  first  concern  of  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  is  whether  the  candidate  is  mentally, 
physically,  and  emotionally  capable  of  doing  satisfactory  work  of 
college  caliber;  and  second,  whether  the  candidate's  aptitudes, 
achievements  and  interests  assure  the  likelihood  of  maximum  devel- 
opment and  benefit  from  life  in  the  Brandeis  community. 

The  number  of  candidates  who  can  be  accepted  in  any  year  is 
limited  by  the  available  facilities  and  by  the  desire  to  maintain  a 
ratio  of  students  to  teachers  which  will  produce  the  most  satisfactory 
educational  outcome.  The  ultimate  decision  to  accept,  reject  or 
postpone  consideration  rests  solely  with  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions, which  will  make  its  judgment  in  each  instance  on  a  competi- 
tive basis,  without  benefit  of  prior  commitment,  connection,  privi- 
lege or  status  for  any  individual  or  group. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  has  established  certain  conditions 
as  a  basic  requirement  for  all  candidates.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  mere  meeting  of  these  minimum  standards  does  not  in  itself 
assure  the  candidate  of  admission.  The  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1.  Completion  of  secondary  school  work  resulting  in  a  diploma 
or  its  equivalent. 

2.  Satisfactory  references  as  to  character. 
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3.  Satisfactory  medical  and  health  report. 

4.  Recommendation  by  the  headmaster  or  principal  that  the 
candidate  is  considered  to  be  prepared  to  do  satisfactory  work 
in  college. 

5.  The  attainment  of  college  certificate  grades  in  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  courses  taken  in  the  last  four  years  of  secondary 
school. 

6.  A  secondary  school  record  which  must  include  the  following 
subjects  of  primary  importance: 

English  (four  years) 

Foreign  Language  (three  years  in  one  language  or  two  years 
in  each  of  two  languages) 

Choice:    Greek,  Latin,   Hebrew,   French,   German,    Italian, 
Spanish 

Mathematics  (two  and  a  half  years) 

Choice:  Algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry 

Science  (one  year) 

Choice:  Physics,  chemistry,  botany,  biology,  zoology 

History  (one  year) 

Choice:  Ancient,  medieval,  modern,  English,  American 

In  addition  to  the  primary  subjects  listed  above,  each  applicant's 
record  must  include  a  sufficient  number  of  other  secondary  subjects 
to  complete  the  normal  requirements  for  high  school  graduation. 

If,  for  good  reason,  a  student  with  an  otherwise  fine  record  has 
a  program  which  does  not  quite  conform  to  these  requirements, 
he  should  discuss  the  problem  with  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 
In  interpreting  any  applicant's  preparation  the  Committee  is  not 
fundamentally  concerned  with  the  compilation  of  so-called  "units" 
or  "credits"  but  rather  with  the  quality  of  work  revealed  by  the 
total  high  school  record.    When  deviations  from  these  requirements 
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appear,  the  Committee  will  judge  each  case  by  the  degree  to  which 
high  attainments  compensate  for  technical  deficiencies  and  will 
determine  accordingly  whether  to  permit  the  applicant  to  proceed. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Candidates  who  meet  the  basic  requirements  stated  above  will  be 
permitted  to  apply  for  admission  either  by  Plan  A  or  Plan  B.  In 
Plan  A  admission  is  by  examination  whereas  in  Plan  B  admission 
is  based  on  the  secondary  school  record.  The  criteria  by  which 
candidates  are  classified  for  this  purpose  are  defined  below.  The 
Committee,  in  each  case,  will  inform  candidates  under  which  plan 
they  will  compete  for  admission. 

Plan  A:  Admission  by  Examination 

Admission  by  this  plan  requires  the  candidate  to  take  examina- 
tions administered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the 
details  of  which  are  described  below.  The  following  groups  of  candi- 
dates are  eligible  or  required  to  proceed  to  admission  by  Plan  A: 

1.  This  plan  is  fundamentally  reserved  for  candidates  applying 
from  certain  high  schools  which  customarily  prepare  a  large 
proportion  of  their  college  applicants  for  the  College  Board 
examinations.  Unless  permission  is  specifically  granted  other- 
wise, all  candidates  from  such  schools  will  be  required  to  apply 
for  admission  by  examination.  The  Committee  reserves  the 
right  to  change  applicants  from  Plan  A  to  Plan  B. 

2.  Candidates  not  eligible  to  compete  for  admission  by  Plan  B 
may  be  permitted,  with  the  Committee's  consent,  to  compete 
under  Plan  A. 

3.  Candidates  who  are  not  recommended  by  their  secondary 
school  principals  may,  with  the  Committee's  consent,  seek 
admission  under  Plan  A. 

4.  Candidates  who  are  also  applying  for  scholarship  or  bursary 
aid  are  advised  to  compete  under  Plan  A.  Such  candidates 
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may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  required  to  take  all  or 
part  of  the  examinations  under  Plan  A. 

Candidates  who  are  entering  by  Plan  A  are  required  to  make 
their  own  arrangements  with,  and  pay  their  own  fees  to,  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible.  All  inquiries 
about  the  nature  of  the  examination  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Board  at  the  above  address.  The  Board  will  report  the  scores  directly 
to  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

Candidates  under  Plan  A  will  take  one  of  the  three  available 
programs  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  depending  on  their  second- 
ary school  preparation  in  mathematics: 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (^one  of  the  following  combinations) 

Verbal  and  Mathematical  Aptitude  Sections  (for  those  with 
two  years  of  mathematics) 

Verbal  and  Intermediate  Mathematics  Test  Sections  (for  those 
with  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  of  mathematics) 

Verbal  and  Comprehensive  Mathematics  Test  Sections  (for 
those  with  three  and  a  half  or  four  years  of  mathematics) 

In  addition  to  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  all  candidates  will 
take  three  Achievement  Tests  selected  from  the  following  list: 

English  German  Chemistry 

French  Spanish  Biology 

Latin  Physics  Social  Studies 

These  tests  should  be  taken  in  subjects  studied  during  the  final 
year  of  school  and  should  be  taken  early  in  the  second  semester  of 
that  year.  If  the  applicant's  school  program  permits,  the  Committee 
advises  candidates  to  present  the  Achievement  Tests  in  social  studies, 
a  foreign  language,  and  a  science.  If  a  foreign  language  is  not  pre- 
sented, English  must  be  presented  as  one  of  the  three. 
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Plan  B:  Admission  by  Certification 

Under  this  plan,  the  Committee  will  permit  some  candidates  to 
compete  for  admission  without  examination.  Plan  B  is  fundamen- 
tally designed  for  candidates  applying  from  secondary  schools  which 
do  not  customarily  prepare  their  students  for  the  College  Board 
examinations.  Eligibility  to  compete  under  Plan  B  is  determined 
by  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  candidate  must  apply  from  a  school  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  which  has 
been  granted  the  privilege  of  submitting  candidates  on  the 
basis  of  certification.  In  extending  this  privilege  the  University 
does  not  bind  itself  to  accept  beyond  the  current  year  the 
certificate  of  any  school  in  place  of  examination.  The  Com- 
mittee reserves  the  right,  if  it  sees  fit,  to  require  examination 
(in  full  or  part)  in  any  individual  case. 

2.  The  basic  requirements  described  earlier  as  the  minimum  for 
all  candidates  must  be  met  in  full,  especially  the  required 

recommendation  of  the  secondary  school  principal. 

3.  Candidates  applying  under  Plan  B  must  rank  high  in  their 
graduating  class.  Those  who  can  not  comply  with  this  require- 
ment may  be  permitted  to  compete  under  Plan  A. 

4.  Residents  of  New  York  State  may  be  permitted  to  compete 
under  Plan  B  on  the  basis  of  the  New  York  State  Regents 
examinations,  if  passed  with  a  grade  of  80%  or  higher.  The 
Committee,  however,  'reserves  the  right  to  require  candidates 
residing  in  New  York  State  to  apply  for  admission  under 
Plan  A. 

5.  Candidates,  eligible  to  compete  under  Plan  B,  who  send  Col- 
lege Board  examinations  to  other  institutions,  must  also  sub- 
mit them  to  Brandeis  University. 

Students  who  are  granted  admission  under  either  Plan  A  or  Plan 
B  will  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  on  an  equal  basis  and 
without  condition. 
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Admission  by  Transfer 

A  few  places  are  available  each  year  for  students  from  other 
institutions  seeking  transfer  to  advanced  standing.  Additional 
information  concerning  eligibility  and  evaluation  of  credits  may  be 
obtained  by  correspondence  with  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 
Candidates  for  advanced  standing  are  advised  to  take  the  Inter- 
mediate Tests  for  College  Students,  which  are  offered  at  centers 
throughout  the  nation.  Information  concerning  these  tests  and 
applications  to  take  them  may  be  obtained  from  the  Educational 
Testing  Service,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  P.  O. 
Box  2416,  Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles  54,  California. 

Admission  of  Special  Students 

The  following  regulations  govern  the  admission  of  special  students 
to  courses  of  instruction  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences : 

1.  Special  Students  are  admitted  by  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions as  non-matriculants  and  without  reference  to  meeting  the 
established  degree  requirements.  The  privileges  of  such  registration 
are  reserved  only  for  those  men  and  women  who  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  fitness  for  admission,  and  whose  ability  to  perform  the 
required  work  is  manifested  by  maturity  or  special  training. 

2.  Acceptance  of  Special  Students  is  subject  to  vacancies  in  the 
course  selected.  Special  Students  are  subject  to  all  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  governing  students  and  the  rulings  of  the  Administrative 
Board.  An  official  report  of  the  grade  received  will  be  sent  to  all 
Special  Students  who  complete  the  work  required  in  any  course  and 
pass  the  examinations. 

3.  Special  Students  are  subject  to  the  fees  established  for  matric- 
ulated students,  except  that  the  Credential  Fee  of  $10.00  will  not 
be  charged.  The  minimum  tuition  fee  will  be  $55.00  per  course  in 
each  term.  Special  Students  are  required  to  make  all  payments  in 
advance,  and  to  file  the  bond  required  of  all  matriculated  students 

4.  Special  Students  must  file  a  medical  certificate  of  successful 
vaccination  with  their  application  for  admission. 
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ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

1.  The  candidate  should  write  as  early  as  possible  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  for  an  application  blank. 

2.  Upon  return  of  the  application  blank,  the  Committee  will 
inform  the  candidate  whether  admission  will  be  by  Plan  A  or 
Plan  B. 

3.  If  by  Plan  A,  the  candidate  will  make  arrangements  directly 
with  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

4.  If  by  Plan  B,  the  candidate  may  be  requested  to  supply  ad- 
ditional information. 

5.  Applicants  who  apply  for  scholarship  or  bursary  aid  will  also 
be  requested  to  supply  additional  information  at  this  time. 

6.  Where  necessary  (and  possible)  candidates  may  be  requested 
to  arrange  for  a  personal  interview. 

7.  If  a  certificate  of  admission  is  granted,  the  student  will  be 
expected  to  complete  the  application  by  returning  a  matriculation 
fee  within  the  stipulated  time. 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  students  and  principals  on  any 
phase  of  the  problem  of  admission  to  Brandeis  University.  Address 
all  inquiries  to:  Committee  on  Admissions,  Brandeis  University, 
Waltham  54,  Massachusetts. 
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IV 

Scholarships  and  Financial  Aid 

THROUGH  the  generosity  and  interest  of  benefactors  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  Brandeis  University  has  been  given  many  funds 
for  distribution  to  students.  A  hst  of  these  funds  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  publication. 

The  general  principle  governing  the  distribution  of  university 
funds  for  financial  assistance  is  that  in  all  cases  such  assistance  will 
be  granted  only  in  accordance  with  need.  The  amount  granted  will 
be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Aid  upon 
consideration  of  such  factors  as  individual  need,  family  income, 
number  of  dependents,  distance  travelled  from  home,  etc. 

Students  requesting  aid  are  required  to  file  an  application  with 
the  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Aid.  The  assistance  granted  by 
the  Committee  may  take  the  form  of  scholarship  awards,  bursary 
awards,  grants-in-aid,  loans,  employment,  or  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  these  methods. 

Scholarships 

Scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  competition  on  the  basis  of  high 
scholastic  attainment,  superior  character  and  other  meritorious  quali- 
ties. Candidates  for  scholarships  may  he  required,  to  seek  admission 
under  Plan  A  and  in  any  case  are  advised  to  submit  scores  of  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

Scholarship  stipends  will  range  from  $50  to  $550  and  will  be 
adjusted  on  the  basis  of  individual  need  as  determined  by  the 
Committee. 

Bursary  Aid 

Applicants  who  do  not  qualify  for  these  scholarships  will  be 
automatically  considered  for  grants  designated  as  Bursary  Aid.  Ap- 
plicants who  do  not  wish  to  com.pete  for  scholarship  funds  may  also 
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apply  directly  for  Bursary  Aid.  Such  grants  will  be  awarded  in 
deserving  cases  only.  In  each  instance  the  stipend  will  be  set  in 
accordance  with  individual  need  and  will  vary  from  $50  to  $550. 

Grants-in-Aid 

Grants-in-Aid  ranging  from  $25  to  $850  may  be  made  in  special 
instances  to  students  who  hold  full  tuition  ($550)  scholarships  or 
bursary  awards  and  whose  needs  for  financial  assistance  are  un- 
usually high.  Such  grants  may  be  used  to  cover  other  expenses, 
such  as  room,  board,  books,  laboratory  fees,  etc. 

Loans 

The  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Aid  has  established  the 
following  general  regulations  for  loans  to  students.  In  a  few  instances 
certain  loan  funds  have  some  slight  modification  of  these  principles 
which  will  be  explained  to  students  as  appropriate. 

1.  The  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Aid  will  make  loan 
awards  either  on  the  basis  of  formal  application  or  on  its  own 
initiative,  and  in  conjunction  with  other  types  of  awards. 

2.  Applications  for  loan  funds  will  be  received  only  from  stu- 
dents who  have  spent  at  least  one  year  at  Brandeis  University.  In 
general,  students  receiving  loan  fund  awards  must  be  in  good 
standing. 

3.  Students  who  have  received  scholarships  or  bursary  grants 
will  not  ordinarily  be  considered  for  loan  fund  awards  in  the  same 
school  year,  except  on  an  emergency  basis. 

4.  No  loans  will  be  made  at  any  one  time  in  excess  of  $250.00, 
and  no  student  may  have  more  than  $500.00  outstanding  in  loans 
at  any  one  time. 

5.  No  interest  will  be  charged  to  students  during  their  under- 
graduate career  at  Brandeis  University.  In  general,  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent  will  begin  at  the  severance  of  connection  or  on 
the  July  1st  following  graduation  from  the  University. 
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6.  Loans  are  to  be  repaid  in  four  equal  installments  within  a 
four  year  period  following  severance  of  connection  or  graduation; 
or  earlier,  at  the  option  of  the  borrower. 

7.  Students  receiving  loans  will  be  required  to  execute  a  note 
which  will  indicate  the  name  of  the  Fund  from  which  the  loan  has 
been  made  and  such  special  stipulations  which  may  apply. 

Student  Employment 

In  accordance  with  established  policies,  part-time  student  employ- 
ment on  the  campus  may  be  assigned  by  the  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships and  Aid  to  students  who  need  additional  assistance.  The  sum 
of  money  to  be  earned  during  the  school  year  varies  with  individual 
cases.  The  maximum  employment  possible  is  15  hours'  work  per 
week  at  $.75  an  hour  —  a  total  earning  of  $360.00  for  the  school 
year.  Not  all  students  will  be  allotted  this  maximum  amount.  Rec- 
ommendations for  student  employment  will  be  made  by  the  Office 
of  Student  Personnel  Services  and  will  be  based  upon  the  individual 
abilities  of  the  applicants  as  well  as  the  requisitions  for  student 
employment  approved  for  the  various  departments.  These  recom- 
mendations are  final  when  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships and  Aid.  Students  who  do  not  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of 
their  assignment  will  be  withdrawn  from  these  positions. 

For  additional  information,  please  direct  all  inquiries  to  the 
Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Aid,  Brandeis  University,  Waltham 
54,  Massachusetts. 
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Student  Life 

COUNSELLING 
Office  of  Student  Personnel  Services 

The  Office  of  Student  Personnel  Services  is  the  central  liaison 
office  for  all  student  personnel  work.  Every  freshman  is  assigned  a 
faculty  adviser  who  may  be  consulted  on  the  selection  of  courses. 
Because  of  the  excellent  ratio  of  approximately  one  faculty  member 
for  every  ten  students,  an  intimate  academic  and  personal  relation- 
ship can  be  established  between  undergraduates  and  staff. 

Veteran  Counselling 

For  the  benefit  of  veterans  enrolled  in  the  University  under  Public 
Law  346  or  16,  a  representative  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
regularly  visits  the  college  to  assist  them  in  the  solution  of  any 
problems  which  may  arise.  The  Registrar's  Office  functions  in  a 
liaison  capacity  between  veterans  and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Student  Employment 

Opportunities  exist  for  student  employment  both  on  the  Univer- 
sity campus  and  in  local  towns.  On  the  campus  students  may  be 
employed  in  the  cafeteria,  snack  bar,  library,  administration  offices, 
science  laboratories,  speech  laboratory,  campus  store,  and  as  guides 
and  messengers.  In  the  surrounding  area  students  may  find  other 
opportunities  for  employment. 

Assignments  of  employment  on  campus,  by  which  the  student 
may  earn  up  to  a  maximum  of  $360  during  the  academic  year,  will 
be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Aid,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel  Services.  The 
need  and  abilities  of  individual  students  and  the  demand  for  student 
assistants  in  the  several  departments  of  the  University  are  the  deter- 
mining factors  in  these  decisions.  Inability  to  perform  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  assignment  will  result  in  cancellation  of  the  award. 
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Placement  Bureau 

A  Placement  Bureau  in  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel  Services 
has  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  graduating  students,  to 
assist  them  in  finding  positions  in  their  chosen  fields.  This 
Bureau,  also,  has  information  regarding  part-time  work  during 
the  school  year  and  summer  employment. 

Religious  Life 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  non-sectarian  principles  of 
the  new  university  that  Brandeis  is  not  interested  in  the  religious 
life  of  its  students.  The  college  will  offer  courses  in  comparative 
religion,  in  the  Bible,  and  in  philosophy  to  provide  a  moral  climate 
to  bring  out  the  highest  spiritual  qualities  of  undergraduates. 

While  there  is  no  plan  to  establish  a  school  of  theology  as  a 
department  of  the  new  university,  it  is  hoped  that,  in  the  near 
future,  an  impressive  chapel  will  be  erected  on  the  campus. 

Protestant  churches  of  all  denominations.  Catholic  Churches, 
and  Jewish  Synagogues  are  located  in  Waltham  or  surrounding 
towns,  so  that  students  may  conveniently  attend  services.  In  addi- 
tion, groups  on  campus  —  the  Hillel  Society,  the  Newman  Club 
and  the  Student  Christian  Association  —  sponsor  religious  services 
and  activities  open  to  all  students. 

STUDENT  HEALTH 

The  University  Health  Office  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  supervising  student  medical  welfare.  Payment  of  the  required 
medical  fee  entitles  students  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  Health 
Office  and  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  University  health 
insurance  plan.  Under  this  arrangement  the  services  of  the 
University  Health  Office  are  supplemented  by  the  consulting 
services  of  medical  specialists. 

The  health  insurance  program  helps  defray  expenses  during  the 
academic  year  for  treatment  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Health  Office. 
The  details  of  this  program  are  outlined  in  a  separate  pamphlet 
which  will  be  distributed  to  students.  It  should  be  noted  here, 
however,  that  this  fee  does  not  extend  to  pre-existing  conditions, 
to  extraordinary  care,  to  psychiatric  care,  to  optical  and  dental 
services  or  to  special  materials. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Brandeis  University  recognizes  the  value  of  extracurricular  activity 
as  an  important  part  of  the  total  college  experience.  Accordingly, 
student  organizations  are  encouraged  to  conduct  programs  designed 
to  contribute  significantly  to  the  advancement  and  enrichment  of 
college  life  and  are  given  all  possible  assistance  by  faculty  advisers 
and  University  officials  in  their  organization  and  programs.  The 
groups  already  formed  represent  the  diversity  of  the  professional, 
cultural,  religious  and  social  interests  of  students. 

The  Student  Union  is  the  representative  assembly  of  the 
student  body.  The  Student  Union  Council,  consisting  of  the 
representatives  elected  from  each  class  and  the  executive  officers 
meet  weekly  to  discuss  matters  of  interest  to  the  student  body  and  to 
supervise  student  activities  and  affairs. 

The  Justice,  the  college  newspaper,  is  concerned  with  campus 
and  other  events  of  interest  to  the  student  body.  The  college 
literary  magazine  Turret  is  designed  to  express  the  creative  effort 
of  students  and  faculty  in  fiction,  poetry,  and  criticism. 

The  Pre-Law,  Pre-Ministerial  and  Pre-Medical-Chemical  So- 
cieties were  formed  by  students  who  plan  careers  in  these  professions. 
They  bring  distinguished  speakers  to  discuss  developments  and 
problems  of  importance  and  interest  in  these  fields.  Other  groups  — 
an  Astronomy  Club,  a  General  Semantics  Group,  French  and  Ger- 
man Clubs  —  plan  well-rounded  programs  of  interest  to  the  entire 
student  body  as  well  as  the  group  itself. 

Three  religious  groups  —  the  Hillel  Society,  the  Newman  Club 
and  the  Student  Christian  Association  conduct  full  programs  of 
religious  and  social  activities.  An  Inter-Faith  Council  also  has  been 
established  to  provide  for  coordination  of  inter-faith  activities. 

Students  concerned  with  international  and  political  developments 
will  find  the  United  Nations  Collegiate  Council,  which  aims  to 
foster  active  and  intelligent  support  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
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the  Brandeis  Chapter  of  Students  for  Democratic  Action  of  particular 
interest.  Also,  a  Brandeis  Chapter  of  the  Intercollegiate  Zionist  Fed- 
eration of  America  has  been  formed  as  a  part  of  the  Hillel  Society. 

The  Glee  Club  offers  students  the  opportunity  for  group  par- 
ticipation in  the  performance  of  some  of  the  finest  of  the  world's 
musical  literature.  A  Chamber  Music  Group  has  been  formed, 
and  it  is  planned  to  organize  an  Orchestra  in  the  very  near  future. 
The  Drama  Group,  under  student  direction  and  with  some  faculty 
assistance,  has  offered  several  highly  successful  productions,  in- 
cluding a  presentation  of  the  classic  Greek  Comedy  "Lysistrata" 
in  the  spring  of  1951.  An  association  also  has  been  formed  for 
the  annual  presentation  of  the  all-male  student  review  "Hi  Charlie" 
proceeds  of  which  are  used  for  financial  assistance  to  students  and 
awards  in  dramatics. 

The  University  has  organized  a  Modern  Dance  Group,  taught  by 
a  competent  dance  instructor,  and  the  Women's  Athletic  Council, 
to  stimulate  interest  in  team  and  other  extra-curricular  activities. 
The  Outing  Club  plans  such  outdoor  activities  as  hikes  and  trips 
for  its  members. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Supplementary  to  organized  campus  groups  are  many  informal 
activities  which  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  for  leadership 
and  for  group  participation.  Popular  recreational  activities  on  cam- 
pus are  Softball,  volleyball,  tag  football,  and  handball.  The  nearby 
Charles  River  provides  opportunity  for  boating  and  canoeing  in 
summer,  and  skating  in  winter.  Ski  enthusiasts  utilize  the  ski  tow 
which  is  not  far  from  the  campus. 

The  organization  of  the  resident  student  body  in  many  small 
dormitory  units  has  stimulated  a  varied  and  exciting  social  atmo- 
sphere on  the  campus.  Each  house  elects  its  own  House  Committee 
to  establish  rules  of  conduct  for  the  occupants  and  to  provide  leader- 
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ship  in  administering  the  house's  social  and  cultural  program.  The 
houses  vie  with  each  other  to  establish  a  pattern  of  individuality 
which  would  make  a  distinct  contribution  to  campus  life.  The  entire 
student  body  has  been  enriched  by  the  social  environment  created 
in  this  fashion  by  student  initiative  and  responsibility. 
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Fees  and  Expenses 


Financial  Regulations 

Each  student  is  required  to  file  a  Bursar's  Bond  in  the  amount 
of  $500  before  completion  of  registration.  This  bond  is  to  protect 
the  University  against  loss  arising  from  damage  to  its  property  or 
from  failure  of  a  student  to  fulfill  his  obligations.  It  must  be  signed 
by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  may  be  the  student's  parent,  or  by  a 
surety  company  qualified  to  do  business  in  Massachusetts.  No  stu- 
dent will  be  admitted  to  a  dormitory  room,  or  allowed  to  attend 
classes  until  his  Bursar's  Bond  has  been  filed. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  enter  a  final  examination  in  any 
course  until  all  financial  obligations  to  the  University  have  been 
met  in  full.  No  report  of  grades  or  transcript  of  record  will  be  issued 
to  any  student  who  has  not  discharged  all  financial  obligations  to 
the  University. 

Payments  of  term  bills  made  after  the  due  dates  of  September 
10th,  November  9th,  February  1st,  and  April  4th  are  subject  to 
a  penalty  charge  of  $10. 

The  General  Fees 

Each  Application  for  Admission  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
Credential  Fee  of  $10.  Each  accepted  candidate  must  file  a  Reser- 
vation Fee  of  $50  as  soon  as  notified  of  his  acceptance.  This  Fee 
reserves  a  place  in  the  class  and  is  credited  toward  the  first  term  bill. 

All  students  who  have  been  accepted  for  re-admission  to  the 
University  for  a  new  school  year  shall  pay  a  Reservation  Fee  of 
$50  upon  notification  of  their  re-admission.  This  sum  is  credited 
toward  the  first  term  bill. 

The  Credential  Fee  of  $10  is  not  refundable,  nor  can  it  be  credited 
toward  other  fees.  The  Reservation  Fee  of  $50  is  not  subject  to 
refund  if  the  candidate  fails  to  enroll,  or  withdraws  his  application. 
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Tuition  and  Other  Fees 

The  Tuition  Fee  for  the  academic  year  is  $550,  of  which  one-half 
is  payable  before  registration,  and  the  balance  before  the  start  of 
the  second  semester. 

Each  student  must  also  pay  a  Medical  and  Health  Fee  of  $30,  a 
Library  Fee  of  $10,  and  a  Student  Activity  Fee  of  $10.  These  latter 
charges  appear  on  the  first  term  bill. 

Laboratory  courses  such  as  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics  in- 
volve a  Laboratory  Breakage  Deposit  of  $  1 0  to  cover  loss  or  breakage 
of  equipment.  There  is  also  a  fee  for  Laboratory  supplies  used  by 
students. 

Students  are  entitled  to  one  formal  transcript  of  their  academic 
record  without  cost.  A  charge  of  one  dollar  will  be  made  for  all  sub- 
sequent transcripts. 

Room  Fees 

The  occupancy  charge  for  rooms  in  the  University  dormitories 
varies  with  the  type  and  location,  from  $160  to  $310  for  men,  and 
from  $160  to  $335  for  women. 

All  students  who  have  been  accepted  for  admission  or  re-admission 
to  the  University,  and  who  have  requested  that  a  dormitory  room 
be  reserved  for  them  shall  pay  a  room  deposit  of  $25  upon  notifica- 
tion of  the  room  reservation.  This  deposit  is  credited  toward  the  first 
term  bill  and  is  not  refundable  if  the  student  fails  to  register. 

Board  Fees 

Board  in  the  University  dining  hall  in  1950-51  cost  $14.00  a 
week  for  21  meals  and  $11.00  a  week  for  15  meals.  Board  charges 
are  subject  to  change  as  wages  and  food  costs  fluctuate. 

The  fifteen  meal  contracts  are  available  only  to  students  going 
home  regularly  on  the  week  ends  or  to  those  students  working  off 
campus  on  Saturdays.  The  approval  of  the  Student  Personnel  Serv- 
ices Office  is  required  for  students  requesting  the  fifteen  meal  con- 
tract. All  other  resident  students  are  required  to  contract  for  21 
meals  a  week 
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Changes  in  the  meal  contract  plan  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Student  Personnel  Office  can  only  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
term  billing  period,  that  is,  November  8th,  January  31st  and 
April  3rd. 

Non-resident  students  may  use  the  University  dining  hall  by  pur- 
chasing either  meal  strip  tickets  or  coupon  books. 

The  following  table  presents  an  estimate  of  fees  for  1951-52: 

Nonrefundable  General  Fees 

Credential  Fee  (not  credited  tovv'ards  other  fees,  new 

students  only)  $10 

Reservation  Fee  (credited  towards  first  term  bill)  50 

Nonrefundable  Standard  Fees 

Tuition    $550 

Medical  and  Health  Fee  30 

Libiary  Fee  10 

Student  Activity  Fee  10 

Variable  Fees 

Extra  course  registration  (per  course  per  term) $55 

Room  (for  resident  students,  varying  with  type,  location, 

etc.,  and  including  $25  nonrefundable  room  deposit)  ..    160-335 

Board  (varying  with  meal  contract,  commuting,  etc.)  120-475 

Laboratory  Supplies  Fee  (per  course)  5-10 

Refundable  Deposits 

Room  Key  Deposit  (for  resident  students)  $2 

Laboratory  Breakage  Deposit 10 

The  preceding  schedule  of  fees  does  not  include  student  expenses 
for  books,  supplies,  and  personal  items  since  these  are  not  billed  by 
the  University.  These  expenses  vary  with  each  student  and  may 
range  from  $200  to  $350.  It  is  anticipated  that,  with  reasonable 
economies,  a  student  can  manage  at  Brandeis  University  during  the 
academic  year  of  35  weeks  for  about  $1350  a  year. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  PAYMENTS  OF  TERM  BILLS 

First  term  hill,  due  on  or  hefore  September  10th,  will  include: 

Credit  for  reservation  fee 

Credit  for  one-half  of  scholarship,  or  bursary  aid,  grant  in  aid 
or  loan  (if  any) 

Credit  for  room  deposit 

Charges  for 

Tuition   $275 

Medical  and  Health  Fee 30 

Library  Fee   10 

Student  Activities  Fee  10 

Laboratory  Supplies  (if  any)  10 

Room  rent  in  advance  for  first  quarter 
Board  for  first  quarter 

Second  Term.  Bill,  due  on  or  hefore  Novemher  9th,  will  include: 

Room  rent  in  advance  for  second  quarter 
Board  for  second  quarter 
Any  supplementary  charges 

Third  Term  Bill,  due  on  or  hefore  Fehruary  1st,  1952,  will  include: 

Credit  for  balance  of  scholarship  or  bursary  aid,  grant  in  aid 
or  loan  (if  any) 

Charges  for 

Tuition   $275 

Laboratory  Supplies  (if  any) 

Room  rent  in  advance  for  third  quarter 

Board  for  third  quarter 

Any  supplementary  charges 

Fourth  Term  Bill,  due  on  or  hefore  April  4th,  1952,  will  include: 
Room  rent  in  advance  for  fourth  quarter 
Board  for  fourth  quarter 
Any  supplementary  charges 
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Supplementary  Bill 

A  supplementary  bill  may  be  rendered  after  March  30th,  in  any 
individual  case  for  charges  occurring  after  that  date  for  items  not 
included  in  previous  bills. 

Refunds 

No  reduction  or  refunding  can  be  made  of  the  standard  fees 
(Tuition,  Medical  and  Health,  Library,  and  Student  Activity)  be- 
cause of  absence,  illness,  or  dismissal  during  the  academic  year. 

Where  a  student  has  paid  his  first  term  bill  and  withdraws  from 
the  University  within  a  calendar  month  from  the  beginning  of 
classes,  he  may  be  granted  a  refund  of  money  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  following  provisions: 

1.  He  will  receive  a  prorata  refund  for  board  in  the  University  dining 
hall,  which  is  calculated  to  the  nearest  full  week,  including  a  fraction 
of  an  unexpired  week. 

2.  He  will  receive  a  prorata  refund  on  the  occupancy  charge  for  rooms 
in  the  University  dormitory,  calculated  to  the  nearest  full  week,  not 
including  the  twenty-five  dollar  deposit  referred  to  above. 

3.  He  may  petition  to  the  Administrative  Board  for  a  partial  refund  of 
tuition.  The  petition  should  set  forth  clearly  the  student's  reason  for 
withdrawal  and  for  requesting  a  refund.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrative  Board  the  refund  may  be  denied  without  any  reason 
for  such  denial  being  stated  or  a  prorata  refund  may  be  granted, 
calculated  to  the  nearest  full  week,  including  any  fraction  of  an  un- 
expired week  but  not  including  the  fifty  dollar  reservation  fee 
which  is  referred  to  above. 

Students  who  withdraw  after  the  first  calendar  month  may  peti- 
tion, through  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel  Services,  for  a  refund 
of  the  board  bill,  calculated  to  the  nearest  full  week.  In  no  case 
will  refunds  be  made  on  tuition  or  room. 

Where  deposit  refunds  are  permitted,  they  will  be  made  by  the 
Bursar's  Office  at  the  earliest  possible  convenience. 
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Academic  Requirements 

^~r^HE  Normal  Program  at  Brandeis  University  consists  of  5 
courses,  each  meeting  3  hours  a  week.  Accordingly,  the  number 
of  credits  per  term  is  15.  Permission  to  take  additional  credits,  but 
not  more  than  18  credits,  may  be  granted  by  the  Administrative 
Board  only  to  students  whose  records  are  above  average  and  who 
have  special  reason  for  needing  the  additional  credit.  There  is  a  fee 
of  $55  per  course  for  each  term  for  additional  elective  instruction 
beyond  the  normal  load. 

Class  Standing 

The  minimum  number  of  credits  required  for  promotion  to  each 
class  is  as  follows:  Sophomore,  30;  Junior,  60;  Senior,  90;  Gradua- 
tion, 120. 

Unclassified  Standing 

Students  not  accumulating  the  prescribed  number  of  credits  shall 
be  listed  as  unclassified.  Those  students  who  are  still  unclassified 
by  the  beginning  of  their  fourth  year  of  residence  will  be  placed  on 
academic  probation. 

Auditing  of  Courses 

Permission  to  audit  a  course  of  instruction  without  credit  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Registrar's  Office,  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor  and  upon  payment  of  a  $10  fee. 
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Changes  in  Courses 

All  students  who  wish  to  make  changes  in  their  program  of  study 
must  consult  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel  Services.  Students 
who  request  such  changes  after  the  first  three  weeks  of  instruction 
of  the  semester  must  also  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Administrative 
Board. 

Withdrawal  from  Courses 

Matriculated  students  who  wish  to  work  at  less  than  the  normal 
five  course  rate  must  consult  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel  Serv- 
ices and  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Board.  Students 
who  wish  to  withdraw  from  a  sixth  course  without  penalty  must 
notify  the  Registrar  by  the  last  day  of  the  term  on  which  a  lecture 
or  class  in  that  course  is  given. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University 

A  student  wishing  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  or  to  withdraw  from 
the  University  should  consult  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel 
Services.  Clearance  from  all  administrative  offices  and  the  approval 
of  the  Administrative  Board  are  necessary  to  complete  this  procedure. 

Attendance 

Attendance  will  be  taken  and  absences  reported  in  all  classes. 
Absences  in  excess  of  regulations  established  by  the  Faculty  will  be 
reported  to  the  Administrative  Board  for  disciplinary  action.  Cuts 
will  not  be  permitted  in  classes  held  the  last  two  days  before  and 
the  first  two  days  after  a  holiday  period. 

A  student  absent  from  classes  because  of  illness  must  consult  the 
University  Health  Office  before  attendance  is  resumed. 

Classes  begin  at  10  minutes  after  the  hour  and  end  on  the  hour. 
Students  are  expected  to  be  prompt. 

Grades 

Formal  grades,  evaluating  the  student's  work  on  a  semester  basis, 
will  be  recorded  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  In  determining  these 
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grades  all  components  of  the  student's  work  in  a  course  will  be 
considered:  all  written  work,  recitations,  laboratory  technique  and 
reports,  special  reports  or  research,  and  final  examinations. 

The  following  grades  will  be  used: 
A  High  Distinction 
B  Distinction 
C  Satisfactory 

D  Passing,  but  unsatisfactory 
E  Failure 

ACADEMIC  STATUS 
Dean's  List 

A  student  whose  record  at  the  mid-year  or  final  examination  period 
consists  of  five  courses,  with  grades  of  B  or  higher  in  four  and  with 
no  grade  below  C,  will  be  placed  on  the  Dean's  List  for  the  follow- 
ing term,  providing  that  no  unsatisfactory  record  is  reported  in 
English  Composition  A,  Speech  A,  or  Physical  Education. 

Dean's  List  Classification 

The  Administrative  Board  has  established  the  following  categories 
for  Dean's  List  standing: 

Group  I                       Group  II  Group  III 

5A  3A     IB     IC  lA    3B     IC 

4A     IB  2A    3B  5B 

3A    2B  lA    4B  4B     IC 

4A  IC  2A    2B     IC 

Advancement 

A  student  whose  record  at  the  end  of  an  academic  year  consists 
of  the  equivalent  of  five  full  courses,  with  grades  of  C  or  higher 
in  four  and  with  no  grade  below  D  will  be  eligible  for  advancement 
in  good  standing  to  the  next  higher  class. 

For  advancement  to  the  senior  class  and  for  graduation,  a  student 
whose  cumulative  record  includes  more  than  two  D's  in  full  courses, 
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or  the  equivalent  in  half  courses,  must  also  present  for  every  grade 
of  D  heyond  the  two  a  compensating  grade  of  B  or  better.  A  student 
whose  record  after  five  terms  does  not  meet  this  condition  will  be 
placed  on  probation. 

Probation 

A  student  whose  record  at  the  end  of  any  regular  marking  period 
is  lower  than  four  C's  and  one  D  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board,  either  be  placed  on  probation  or  have  his  con- 
nections with  the  University  severed. 

Dismissal 

The  University  further  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  students 
whose  personal  conduct  it  regards  as  undesirable,  without  assigning 
further  reason. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

General  Education  Requirements  for  a  Degree 

All  regularly  matriculated  students  must  complete  the  prescribed 
work  in  the  General  Education  curriculum  comprising  two  year 
sequences  in  the  social  sciences  (Social  Science  A  and  B),  the  hu- 
manities (Humanities  A  and  B)  and  the  natural  sciences  (Natural 
Science  A  and  B).  Students  may  fulfill  the  requirement  in  natural 
science  by  taking  one  course  in  a  physical  science  and  one  course 
in  a  biological  science.  Students  who  are  planning  to  select  a 
scientific  field  of  concentration  will  not  elect  Natural  Science  A 
and  Natural  Science  B.  Science  concentrators  may  postpone  the 
work  in  Humanities  B  until  the  third  year. 

English  Composition  Requirement 

All  matriculated  students  must  be  able  to  express  their  ideas 
effectively  in  English  prose.  Responsibility  for  establishing  policies 
to  maintain  this  requirement  has  been  delegated  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Use  of  English.  This  Committee  will  administer  an  English 
Proficiency  Examination  to  all  freshmen  during  Orientation  Week. 
Those  students  who  demonstrate  an  acceptable  degree  of  skill  will 
have  their  names  submitted  by  the  Committee  to  the  Administrative 
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Board  for  exemption  from  this  requirement.  Students  not  exempt 
will  be  required  to  take  English  Composition  A  as  a  sixth  course  in 
the  freshman  year.  At  the  mid-year  examination  period,  the  Com- 
mittee will  certify  to  the  Administrative  Board  the  names  of  students 
who  have  received  a  mark  of  A  or  B  in  the  course  and  recommend 
that  they  be  excused  from  completing  the  course.  Thereafter  the 
Committee  will  periodically  certify  to  the  Administrative  Board  the 
names  of  students  who  have  earned  exemption. 

Basic  Language  Requirement 

The  basic  language  requirement  for  a  degree  is  to  be  met  by  all 
students  within  two  years  of  matriculation  through  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  an  intermediate  course  of  instruction  in  any  foreign 
language.  Failure  to  meet  this  requirement  within  the  stipulated 
period  shall  automatically  cause  the  student  to  be  placed  on  proba- 
tion. 

Students  may  meet  the  basic  language  requirement  by  demonstrat- 
ing an  acceptable  command  of  the  language  in  a  special  exemption 
examination.  Such  examinations  will  be  announced  at  least  twice 
during  the  academic  year  and  exemptions  obtained  in  this  fashion 
will  be  certified  in  writing  to  the  Administrative  Board  by  the 
examining  officials. 

Foreign  Literature  Requirement  for  a  Degree 

No  student  shall  be  eligible  for  a  degree  without  completing  a 
full  year's  work  in  either  an  introductory  or  an  advanced  course  of 
literature  in  a  foreign  language. 

Physical  Education  Requirement 

All  matriculated  students  must  satisfactorily  complete  the  re- 
quired work  in  physical  education  during  the  first  two  years  of 
attendance  unless  exempted  from  this  requirement  for  medical 
reasons  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Health  Office 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Board. 

Concentration  Requirement  for  a  Degree 

All  matriculated  students  must  pursue  and  complete  the  work  in 
one  field  of  concentration,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  School  or  Committee  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
program  selected.  The  requirements  are  described  in  detail  else- 
where in  this  publication. 
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The  General  Education  Program 

^  I  '*HE  Brandeis  curriculum  is  based  on  a  two-fold  program  —  a 
general  education  curriculum  and  a  coherent  program  of  study  in 
a  well  defined  field  of  concentration.  The  general  education  cur- 
riculum requires  the  student  to  participate  in  a  sequence  of  "core" 
courses  which  appear  to  provide  a  solid  general  foundation  of 
knowledge  about  our  cultural  heritage.  Thus,  in  addition  to  con- 
centrating in  an  elected  field,  the  student  will  be  introduced  to 
the  major  experiences  of  our  social  evolution  and  to  those  significant 
concepts  and  achievements  of  science  which  should  be  the  common 
possession  of  educated  men  and  women. 

The  general  education  plan  at  Brandeis  can  be  summarized  by 
the  following  outline  of  the  program  of  studies  for  the  years  indicated. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

IN on-Science  Concentrators  Science  Concentrators 

General  Education  Requirements 

Social  Science  A  Social  Science  A 

Humanities  A  Humanities  A 

Natural  Science  A  Chemistry    11a   (orl2a)   and 

or  Physics  11  1 3b 

or  Chemistry  11a  (or  12a)  and          or  Physics  11 

1 3b  or  Biology  la  and  lb 
or  Biology  la  and  lb 

Language  and  Literature  Requirements 
Language  A,  B,  or  C  Language  A,  B,  or  C 

or  Literature  1  or  Literature  1 

Elective  Courses 
Elective  from  courses  Mathematics  11,  12  or  13a 

regularly  open  to  freshmen 

Contingent  Requirements 
English  Composition  A  English  Composition  A 

Physical  Education  Requirement 
Physical  Education  A  Physical  Education  A 
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SOPHOMORE   YEAR 

Non-Science  Concentrators  Science  Concentrators 

General  Education  Requirements 
Social  Science  B  Social  Science  B 

Humanities  B  Chemistry  1  la  and  13b 

Natural  Science  B  or  1 2a  and  1 3b 

(see  statement  page  47)  or  Chemistry  21a 

or  Physics  1 1 
or  Biology  la  and  lb 
or  Humanities  B 

Language  and  Literature  Requirements 
Language  B,  or  C  Language  B,  or  C 

or  Literature  1  or  Literature  1 

(^or  Elective)  Cor  Elective) 

Elective  Courses 
One  Elective  Two  Electives 

Physical  Education  Requirement 
Physical  Education  B  Physical  Education  B 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Non-Science  Concentrators  Science  Concentrators 

General  Education  Requirements 

None  Humanities  B  Cor  Elective) 

Language  and  Literature  Requirements 
Literature  1  Cor  Elective)  Literature  1  Cor  Elective) 

Elective  Courses 
Four  Electives  Three  Electives 

SENIOR   YEAR 

Non-Science  Concentrators  Science  Concentrators 

General  Education  Requirement 
General  Education  F  General  Education  F 

Elective  Courses 
Four  and  a  half  Electives  Four  and  a  half  Electives 
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THE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  core  of  the  general  education  program  is  represented  by  the 
two-year  sequences  in  the  social  sciences,  natural  sciences,  and 
the  humanities.    (See  page  43) 

Additional  information  on  the  various  requirements  will  be  found 
in  this  publication  under  the  general  heading  of  Academic  Require- 
ments. This  section  explains  at  length  the  requirements  established 
for  work  in  Foreign  Languages  and  Literature,  Physical  Education, 
and  the  requirements  of  a  field  of  concentration. 

The  science  requirement  for  non-science  concentrators  may  be 
fulfilled  by  taking  (1)  a  physical  science,  i.e.,  Natural  Science  A 
or  Physics  11,  or  Chemistry  11a  (or  12a)  and  13b;  and  (2)  a 
biological  science,  i.e..  Natural  Science  B  or  Biology  la  and  lb.  It 
is,  therefore,  recommended  that  students  who  are  in  doubt  about 
their  future  field  of  concentration  and  may  possibly  want  to  major 
in  science,  take  the  regular  science  courses  rather  than  Natural 
Science  A  and  B.  For  example,  a  student  who  in  the  freshman  year 
elected  Chemistry  11a  (or  12a)  and  13b,  or  Biology  la  and  lb,  or 
Physics  1 1 ,  and  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  chooses 
a  non-science  program  of  concentration,  will  substitute  the  appro- 
priate science  course  in  place  of  Natural  Science  A  or  B. 


ELECTIVES  OPEN  TO  FRESHMEN 

Except  for  science  concentrators  who  must  elect  work  in  mathe- 
matics, it  becomes  apparent  from  the  above  schedules  that  a  student 
has  only  one  free  elective  in  the  freshman  year.  In  the  second  year, 
those  who  have  completed  the  Foreign  Literature  Requirement  will 
have  two  electives  available.  In  view  of  the  limited  flexili)ilit}^  in 
these  two  years,  it  becomes  all  the  more  important  that  the  student 
make  a  wise  choice  of  elective  work.  In  his  freshman  year  the 
student  should  elect  the  course  which  introduces  him  to  a  possible 
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field  of  concentration.  The  electives  in  the  second  year  should  con- 
tinue work  in  that  direction  or  at  least  in  closely  allied  fields.  If  this 
is  done,  the  student  enters  the  junior  year  with  some  experience  in 
the  field  of  specialization  which  will  be  his  major  interest  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years. 

Before  making  this  decision  the  student  should  carefully  review 
the  information  presented  elsewhere  in  this  catalog  on  Academic 
Requirements  and  Fields  of  Concentration.  More  detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  specific  courses  listed  below  as  regularly  open  to  freshmen 
can  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  section  on  Courses  of  Instruction. 

Committee  on  Genera.l  Studies 
Arabic  A  Russian  B,  C 

French  A,  B,  C,  Da,  Db  Spanish  A,  B,  C,  Da,  Db 

Hebrew  A,  B,  C,  Da,  Db  English  Composition  1 

German  A,  B,  C,  D  Greek  A,  B,  C 

Latin  A,  B,  C 

School  of  Humanities 

French  1  Greek  1 

Spanish  1  Hebrew  1,  22a,  43a 

German  1 ,  5  Latin  1 

Philosophy  A,  1,  11,31a,  31b     , 

School  of  Science 

Biology  la  and  lb  Physics  1 1 

Chemistry  11a,  12a,  13b  Mathematics  11,  12,  13a 

School  of  Social  Science 

Social  Science  1,  3,  4a,  4b,  5,  71b,  181 

School  of  Music,  Drama  and  Fine  Arts 
Drama  2,  4a  Music  1,51,  52 

Fine  Arts  1,  11a,  1  lb  Speech  la,  lb,  2a,  2b 

Students  should  consult  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel  Services  and 
Vacuity  representatives  of  the  various  Schools  for  advice  in  the  selection  of 
elective  courses  and  in  the  choice  of  a  field  of  concentration. 
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The  Fields  of  Concentration 

THE  requirements  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  include  the  completion  of  a  definite  field  of  con- 
centration, in  addition  to  the  prescribed  general  education  courses. 

Before  the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  each  student  will  choose  a 
provisional  field  of  concentration  after  consultation  with  a  faculty 
adviser.  Plans  for  concentration  should  become  definite  during  the 
sophomore  year  and  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Degrees  of 
the  School  appropriate  for  each  program  of  study.  An  entering 
student  who  has  reached  a  tentative  decision  as  to  his  future  field 
of  interest  should  elect  the  basic  introductory  course  in  this  area 
in  his  freshman  year  and  cover  more  of  the  ground  work  in  the 
elective  courses  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Students  are  urged  to  consult  the  Counsellors  in  the  Office  of 
Student  Personnel  Services  and  also  representatives  of  the  various 
Schools  for  advice  in  the  selection  of  elective  courses  and  the  choice 
of  an  appropriate  field  of  concentration. 

By  his  final  decision  to  register  for  one  of  the  regular  fields  of 
concentration,  each  student  comes  under  the  instructional  juris- 
diction of  the  chosen  School.  Each  of  these  Schools  operates  through 
its  own  Committee  on  Degrees  to  direct  the  progress  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  its  various  fields.  At  present,  the  several  fields  of  con- 
centration are  administered  by  the  following  Schools:  the  School 
of  Humanities,  the  School  of  Science,  the  School  of  Social  Science, 
and  the  School  of  Music,  Drama,  and  Fine  Arts.  On  a  coordinate 
basis  with  the  above  Schools  is  the  Committee  on  Degrees  in  Joint 
Programs,  which  supervises  the  work  of  students  who  engage  in 
fields  drawn  from  more  than  one  School.  The  programs  offered 
are  described  in  greater  detail  below. 
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The  Liberal  Arts  Approach 

The  problem  of  selecting  a  field  of  concentxation  involves  far 
more  than  the  administrative  mechanics  of  registration  and  instruc- 
tional jurisdiction.  The  prospective  concentrator  must  understand 
the  fundamental  liberal  arts  approach  which  characterizes  the  Bran- 
deis  curriculum.  The  student  must  not  expect  to  find  patterns  of 
courses  conceived  with  specific  vocational  goals  in  mind.  At  Brandeis 
the  student  may  obtain  a  broad  and  sound  education  in  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  which  will  well  prepare  him  for  further  study  in  specific 
professional  and  vocational  fields  at  the  graduate  level.  This  em- 
phasis on  the  liberal  arts  tradition  at  Brandeis  University  has  meant 
the  omission  of  vocational  instruction  in  engineering,  business  ad- 
ministration, journalism,  home  economics,  and  other  specific  or  ter- 
minal curricula. 

On  the  premise  that  a  well-rounded  liberal  arts  background  is  the 
best  preparation  for  professional  training,  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  does  not  recommend  highly  specialized  courses  for  pre- 
professional  students.  Nevertheless,  students  concerned  with  pro- 
fessional preparation  will  find  that  they  can  make  substantial  pro- 
gress at  Brandeis  University  in  the  direction  of  their  interests.  The 
flexibility  of  a  liberal  arts  experience  can  simultaneously  provide  the 
student  with  a  broad  foundation  of  culture  and  with  specific  know- 
ledge. For  example,  the  prospective  civil  engineer  can  obtain  a 
liberal  education  while  establishing  a  sound  foundation  in  physics 
and  mathematics.  The  student  interested  in  a  business  career 
has  much  to  gain  from  concentrating  in  economics.  The  prospective 
journalist  or  lawyer  will  profit  from  the  rich  background  of  literature, 
creative  writing,  history,  or  political  science.  Candidates  for  teach- 
ing positions  in  secondary  schools  can  obtain  a  competency  in  a 
subject  area  while  gaining  additional  insight  from  work  in  psy- 
chology. Many  of  the  fields  should  qualify  students  to  take  Civil 
Service  examinations  for  junior  positions  in  governmental  work.  The 
work  in  the  undergraduate  science  programs  is  comparable  to  the 
technical  level  of  instruction  offered  by  other  liberal  arts  colleges. 
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FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

Fields  for  the  Pre-Medical  and  Pre-Dental  Student 

The  majority  of  medical  schools  today  require  a  Bachelor's  degree, 
although  some  accept  students  with  only  three  years  of  college 
training.  Medical  schools  expect  students  to  be  equipped  in  the 
sciences  basic  to  medicine:  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics.  Students 
should  also  be  broadly  grounded  in  the  liberal  arts.  A  careful  study 
by  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Colleges  has  shown  that 
the  achievement  of  students  in  medical  schools  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  liberal  arts  background:  those  students  rank  highest  who 
hold  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  For  this  reason,  pre-medical  students 
at  Brandeis  are  urged  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
without  excessive  concentration  in  the  sciences. 

This  same  generalization  applies  to  undergraduate  preparation 
for  the  study  of  dentistry. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  all  medical  schools 
have  been  established  by  the  American  Medical  Association.  Many 
medical  schools,  however,  have  stipulated  certain  additional  require- 
ments for  admission,  and  students  interested  in  planning  for  a 
medical  school  career  are  urged  to  consult  the  tabulation  of  these 
special  requirements  at  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel  Services. 
Most  students  interested  in  medicine  and  dentistry  will  regard 
biology,  chemistry,  or  general  science  as  appropriate  fields  of  con- 
centration. Before  making  plans  to  pursue  any  of  these  specific  pro- 
grams, the  pre-medical  or  pre-dental  student  should  consider  the 
possibility  of  meeting  the  specific  technical  requirements  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  of  the  fields  of  concentration  administered  by  the 
School  of  Humanities  or  the  School  of  Social  Science. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  HUMANITIES 

The  Fields  of  Concentration 

The  School  of  Humanities  offers  the  undergraduate  student  a  systematic 
introduction  to  our  great  Hterary  and  philosophic  heritage  by  programs  in 
the  following  fields  of  concentration: 
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FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

1.  General  Literature 

2.  English  and  American  Literature 

3.  French  Literature 

4.  Spanish  Literature 

5.  German  Literature 

6.  Hebrew  Literature 

7.  Philosophy 

Because  of  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  work  involved,  the  field  of 
General  Literature  will  of  necessity  require  a  reading  proficiency  in  at 
least  one  and  perhaps  two  foreign  languages.  Students  thinking  of  concen- 
tration in  this  area  should  take  note  of  the  language  prerequisites  established 
for  the  several  courses.  For  the  time  being,  only  those  students  who  are  honors 
candidates  will  be  admitted  to  this  field  of  concentration. 

Requirements  for  Ordinary  and  Honors  Degrees 

Concentrators  in  the  several  fields  administered  by  the  School  of 
Humanities  are  required  to  present  a  minimum  program  of  seven  full 
courses.  Each  of  these  fields  has  designated  certain  courses  as  specific  re- 
quirements for  concentration.  Candidates  for  honors  may  include  in  their 
seven  courses  the  course  100c  required  for  a  degree  with  honors  in  their 
field.  This  course  is  available  only  in  the  senior  year.  The  balance  of 
the  seven  full  courses  is  to  be  selected  from  the  approved  list  of  elective 
courses  established  for  the  respective  fields.  With  certain  minor  exceptions, 
any  full  course  offered  in  the  School  of  Humanities  may  also  be  counted 
toward  the  minimum  of  seven  courses. 

To  be  eligible  for  honors  work  a  candidate,  at  the  end  of  the  Junior 
year,  must  have  obtained  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in  all  courses  taken  for  con- 
centration and  an  average  of  C  or  better  in  all  other  subjects.  He  must 
also  have  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Degrees  of  the  School  of 
Humanities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year,  the  candidate  will  enroll 
in  the  appropriate  course  100c  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  senior 
teachers  in  that  area  of  his  field  of  concentration  in  which  the  student 
desires  to  work.  Consultations  between  instructor  and  student  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  academic  year.  A  paper  of  no  less  than  7500  words, 
representing  the  results  of  intensive  study,  will  constitute  the  final  require- 
ment. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates 

General  Literature  9 1  The  Theory  of  Literature. 

One  year's  work  in  Philosophy,  except  Logic. 

One  year's  work  in  a  foreign  literature  beyond  the  1  level. 

B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

General  Literature  100c  Senior  Honors  Paper. 
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C.  Elective  Courses 

Select  from  the  list  helow  sufficient  courses  to  fill  out  the  requirement  of  seven 
full  courses. 

General  Literature  45  The  Romantic  Movement. 

General  Literature  47  French  Symbolism  and  Modem  Western  Poetry. 

General  Literature  48  Society  and  Literature. 

General  Literature  49  Science  in  Modern  Literature. 

General  Literature  61  The  Modern  Novel. 

General  Literature  71  The  Modern  Drama. 

General  Literature  8 1  The  Jewish  Contribution  to  Modem  Western  Literature. 

Social  Science   166  Main  Currents  in  Modem  European  Thought. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates 

English   1  Classics  of  English  Literature. 

English  2  American  Literature  from  the  1 7th  Century  to  the  Present. 

English  5  Shakespeare. 

B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

English  100c  Senior  Honors  Paper. 

C.  Elective  Courses 

Select  from  the  list  helow  sufficient  courses  to  fill  out  the  requirement  of  seven 
full  courses. 

English  6a  Milton  and  Other  Religious  Poets  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

English  6b  The  Literature  of  Neo-Classicism  and  Sentimentalism. 

English  8  Victorian  Poets  and  Essayists. 

English  9  Modern  English  and  American  Poetry. 

English   10a  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 

English   10b  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats. 

English   11a  The  English  Novel. 

English  22b  Major  American  Authors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

General  Lit.  61  The  Modern  Novel. 

General  Lit.  91  The  Theory  of  Literature. 

Social  Science   166    Main  Currents  in  Modem  European  Thought. 
Any  full  course  in  a  foreign  literature  beyond  the  1  level. 

Any  other  full  course  from  the  School  of  Humanities  except  Logic,  Composition, 
or  Languages  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  Literature   1. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates 

French  Da  and  Dh,  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Composition  and   Conversation 
are  required  for  concentration. 

French   1  General  Introduction  to  French  Literature. 

French   3  The  Renaissance  in  France. 

French  4a  French  Prose  Writers  of  the  1 7th  Century. 

French  4b  The  French  Classical  Drama. 

French   5a  The  Eighteenth  Century. 

French   5b  The  Eighteenth  Century. 

French  8a  The  French  Novel  in  the  19th  Centur>'. 

French  8b  Modern  French  Poetry  from  Lamartine  to  Valery. 

B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

French   100c  Senior  Honors  Paper. 
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FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

C.  Elective  Courses 

Select  sufficient  courses  to  fill  out  the  requirement  of  seven  full  courses. 
French  9a  Introduction  to  the  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  20th  Century. 

Any  other  full  course  from  the  School  of  Humanities  except  Logic  or  Composition. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates 

Spanish  Da  and  Db,  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation 

are  required  for  concentration. 

Spanish  1  Outline  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Spanish  5  a  Cervantes. 

Spanish  5b  Drama  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro. 

Spanish  7  The  Spanish  Novel  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries. 

Spanish  9b  The  Poetry  of  Spain. 

Spanish  1 1  The  Contemporary  Literature  of  Spanish  America. 

B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

Spanish   100c  Senior  Honors  Paper. 

C.  Elective  Courses 

Select  sufficient  courses  to  fill  out  the  requirem^ent  of  seven  full  courses. 

Spanish  3a  The  Picaresque  and  Pastoral  Novel. 

Any  other  full  course  from  the  School  of  Humanities  except  Logic  or  Composition. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates 

German   D,  Intermediate    Composition    and    Conversation   is    required    for   con- 
centration. 

German  1  Introduction  to  German  Literature. 

German  4  Lessing  and  Schiller. 

German  5  Introduction  to  the  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe. 

German  6a  The  Romantic  School. 

German  6b  Heine  and  Young  Germany. 

German  7  German  Poetry  from  Liliencron  to  the  Present. 

German  8b  The  German  Drama  from  Hebbel  to  Werfel. 

B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

German  100c  Senior  Honors  Paper. 

C.  Elective  Courses 

Select  sufficient  courses  to  fill  out  the  requirement  of  seven  full  courses. 

Social  Science   166     Main  Currents  in  Modem  European  Thought. 

Any  other  full  course  from  the  School  of  Humanities  except  Logic  or  Composition. 

HEBREW  LITERATURE 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates 

Hebrew  D,  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation  is  required  for  concentration. 

Hebrew  1  Introduction  to  Modern  Hebrew  Literature. 

Hebrew  11a  The  Pentateuch  with  Classical  Commentaries. 

Hebrew   Hb  The  Prophets. 

Hebrew  21a  Medieval  Hebrew  Poetry. 

Hebrew  42b  Critical  Reading  in  Modern  Hebrew  Literature. 

Semitics  lib  Selected  Texts  from  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash. 
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FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

Hebrew  100c  Tutorial  Course. 

C.  Elective  Courses 

Select  frotn  the  list  helow  sufficient  courses  to  fill  out  the  requirement  of  seven 
full  courses. 

Hebrew  22a  Introduction  to  Medieval  Jewish  Philosophy. 

Hebrew  22b  Readings  in  the-  Texts  of  Medieval  Jewish  Philosophy. 

Hebrew  41b  History  of  Post-Biblical  Hebrew  Literature. 

Hebrew  43a  Modem  Jewish  Philosophy  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries. 

Hebrew  43b  Modem  Jewish  Philosophy  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries. 

Hebrew  51a  Introduction  to  Yiddish  Literature. 

General  Lit.  81  Jewish  Contribution  to  Modem  Western  Literature. 

General  Lit.  91  The  Theory  of  Literature. 

Semi  tics  11a  Advanced  Texts  from  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Social  Science  166  Main  Currents  in  Modem  European  Thought. 

Social  Science   175a  History  of  the  Jews  to  the  French  Revolution. 

Social  Science   175b  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Present. 

Philosophy  4a  Scholasticism. 

Philosophy  31a  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

Philosophy  31b  History  of  Modem  Philosophy. 

PHILOSOPHY 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates 

Philosophy  A  The  Basic  Problems  of  Philosophy. 

Philosophy   1  Classics  of  Philosophy. 

Philosophy  5a  Advanced  Classical  Texts  in  Modem  Philosophy. 

Philosophy  11  Logic. 

Philosophy  31a  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

Philosophy  31b  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

Philosophy  100c         Senior  Honors  Paper. 

C.  Elective  Courses 

Select  from  the  list  helow  sufficient  courses  to  fill  out  the  requirement  of  seven 
full  courses. 

Philosophy  3b  Aristotle. 

Philosophy  4a  Scholasticism. 

Philosophy  6  Contemporary  Philosophy. 

Philosophy  12a  Jewish  Ethics. 

Philosophy  12b  Ethics. 

Philosophy  13b  Aesthetics. 

Philosophy  21  Philosophy  of  Science. 

Philosophy  22a  Philosophy  of  Language. 

Hebrew  22a  Introduction  to  Medieval  Jewish  Philosophy. 

Any  other  course  from  School  of  Humanities  except  Composition  or  Languages 
A,  B,  C,  D,  or  Literature  1. 
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FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 

The  School  of  Science  provides  the  student  with  the  basic  scientific 
training  that  will  qualify  him  for  entry  into  graduate  school  or  for  work  at 
an  intermediate  level  in  a  chosen  scientific  field.  In  addition,  the  School 
of  Science  participates  in  joint  programs  of  study  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  Schools.  The  programs  in  the  fields  of  concentration  in  Science 
require  the  student  to  devote  approximately  one  half  of  his  time  to  courses 
offered  by  the  School  of  Science.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  take  such 
courses  outside  the  School  of  Science  that  will  best  broaden  and  further  his 
intellectual  growth. 

To  be  eligible  for  honors  work,  a  candidate,  at  the  end  of  the  Junior 
year,  must  have  obtained  an  average  of  B  or  better  in  all  courses  taken  for 
concentration  and  an  average  of  C  or  better  in  all  other  subjects.  He  must 
also  have  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Degrees  of  the  School  of  Science. 
All  students  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  with  honors  in  the  various 
programs  administered  by  the  School  of  Science  will  be  required  to  take 
Course  100  in  their  respective  fields  of  concentration. 

Students  majoring  in  Science  are  urged  to  elect  German  or  French  to 
fulfill  their  language  requirements. 

The  Fields  of  Concentration 

The  fields  of  concentration  in  the  School  of  Science  are : 

1.  Biology 

2.  Chemistry 

3.  General  Science 

4.  Mathematics 

5.  Physics 


BIOLOGY 


A.  Required  of  all  Candidates 


Biology   la  General  Biology 

Biology   lb  General  Biology. 

Biology  20b  Biology  of  the  Invertebrates. 

Biology  21a  Cryptogamic  Botany. 

Biology  22a  Principles  of  Genetics. 

Biology  99c  Biological  Colloquium. 

Chemistry  11a  (or  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

12a)  and  13b 

Chemistry  25  Organic  Chemistry. 

Mathematics   11  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics. 

or 

Mathematics   12  Analytical  Geometry  and  Introduction  to  the  Calculus. 

Physics   1 1  General  Physics. 
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B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 
Biology   100  Senior  Research. 


C.  Elective  Courses 

The  student  will 
equivalent  of  two  and 

Biology  30b 
Biology  31a 
Biology   32a 
Biology  40a 
Biology  41b 
Biology  42b 
Biology  43b 
Biology  44a 
Biology  47 
Biology  48 
Biology  49 
Chemistry  21a 
Chemistry  47b 
Geology   11a 
Geology   12b 


elect  in  addition,  with  the   approval  of  a  faculty  advisor,   the 
one  half  full  courses  from  the  following: 

Systematic  and  Economic  Botany  of  the  Seed  Plants. 

The  Systematics  and  Natural  History  of  the  Vertebrates. 

Vertebrate  Embryology. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vascular  Plants. 

Plant  Physiology. 

General  Physiology. 

Bioecology. 

Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

Introduction  to  Conservation  Problems. 

Bacteriology. 

Public  Health. 

Quantitative  Analysis. 

Biochemistry. 

Basic  Principles  of  Geology. 

Historical  Geology. 


CHEMISTRY 

Students  who  are  registering  for  a  Freshman  Chemistry  Course  and  who 
have  had  a  year  of  high  school  chemistry,  are  advised  to  take  the  Chemistry 
Proficiency  Examination  given  during  Orientation  Week.  The  examination, 
consisting  of  a  laboratory  experiment  and  a  written  quiz,  determines  whether 
they  can  be  admitted  to  Chemistry   11a  or   12a. 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates 


Chemistry  11a  (or 

12a)  and  13b 
Chemistry  21a 
Chemistry  22b 
Chemistry  25 
Chemistry  31 
Mathematics   1 2 
Mathematics  20 
Physics   11 
Biology  la  and  lb 


General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Quantitative  Analysis. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Organic  Chemistry. 

Physical  Chemistry. 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Introduction  to  the  Calculus. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

General  Physics. 

General  Biology 


B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

Chemistry  100  Senior  Research. 

C.  Elective  Courses 

The  equivalent  of  one  full  course  selected  from  the  following: 


Chemistry  41a 
Chemistry  42b 
Chemistry  45a 
Chemistry  46b 
Chemistry  47b 


Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. 
Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 
Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 
Biochemistry. 
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GENERAL  SCIENCE 

The  General  Science  program  is  designed  for  students  desiring  a 
diversified  program  in  the  sciences,  for  example,  for  students  planning  to 
teach  science  in  secondary  schools,  to  enter  medicine  or  public  health  and 
their  allied  fields,  or  to  undertake  other  programs  requiring  a  general  scientific 
background.  It  is  required  that  the  student  confer  with  his  advisor  in  select- 
ing elective  courses,  and  also  with  professors  in  those  areas  in  which  his 
interests  are  chiefly  centered. 

Because  of  the  diversified  nature  of  the  curriculum,  no  honors  program 
in  General  Science  is  being  offered. 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates 

Biology  la  and  lb  General  Biology. 

Mathematics  1 1  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics. 

or 

Mathematics  12  Analytical  Geometry  and  Introduction  to  the  Calculus. 

Physics  11  General  Physics. 

Chemistry  11a  (or  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 
12a)  and  13b 

B.  Elective  Courses 

With  the  approval  of  a  faculty  committee  from  the  School  of  Science, 
each  concentrator  in  the  General  Science  program  must  elect,  in  addition,  the 
equivalent  of  four  full  courses  from  the  offerings  of  the  School  of  Science. 
The  choice  of  courses  should  be  such  as  to  comprise  a  coherent  and  directed 
program  of  studies. 

MATHEMATICS 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates 

Mathematics  12  Analytical  Geometry  and  Introduction  to  the  Calculus. 

Mathematics  20  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Mathematics  30  Advanced  Calculus. 

Mathematics  13a  Theory  of  Equations. 

Mathematics  31b  Differential  Equations. 

Mathematics  32b  Vector  Analysis. 

Mathematics  40a  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry. 

Mathematics  41a  Theory  of  Functions. 

Physics  11  General  Physics. 

Physics  20  or  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Physics  21  Physical  Mechanics. 

Physics  40  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics. 

Chemistry  11a  (or  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 
12a)  and  13b 
or 

Biology  la  and  lb  General  Biology. 

B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

Mathematics  100        Senior  Research. 

PHYSICS 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates 

Physics  1 1  General  Physics. 

Physics  20  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
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Physics  21  Physical  Mechanics. 

Physics  30  Physical  Optics  and  Atomic  Structure. 

Physics  31a  Electronics. 

Physics  32b  Kinetic  Theory. 

Physics  40  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics. 

Mathematics  12  Analytical  Geometry  and  Introduction  to  the  Calculus. 

Mathematics  20  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Mathematics  30  Advanced  Calculus. 

Mathematics  31b  Differential  Equations. 

Mathematics  32b  Vector  Analysis. 

Biology  la  and  lb  General  Biology. 

12a)  and  13b  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Chemistry  11a  Cor 

B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 
Physics  100  Senior  Research. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

The  Fields  of  Concentration 

The  regular  fields  of  concentration  offered  in  the  School  of  Social 
Science  include: 

1.  American  Civilization 

2.  European  Civilization 

3.  Economics 

4.  Politics 

5.  Social  Relations 

6.  Psychology 

In  addition  to  the  regular  fields  of  concentration  listed  above,  certain 
students,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Degrees  in  the  Social 
Sciences,  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  a  special  field  of  concentration  built 
around  a  coherent  theme,  problem,  or  approach.  Acceptable  programs  for 
special  fields  of  concentration  may  be  illustrated  by  such  themes  as  "Inter- 
national Affairs"  or  "American  Economic  Institutions."  Enrollment  in  these 
special  fields  requires  the  advance  approval  of  the  Committee,  and  such 
students  are  subject  to  the  standing  regulations  adopted  by  the  Committee 
for  the  regular  fields  of  concentration  and  such  special  rules  as  may  be 
required. 

Requirements  for  Ordinary  and  Honors  Degrees 

The  minimum  program  for  non-honors  candidates  in  any  regular  or 
special  field  of  concentration  shall  be  six  full  courses  offered  by  the  School 
of  Social  Science  or  such  courses  offered  by  other  schools  which  are  indicated 
as  acceptable  to  it.  The  designated  requirement  in  each  field  of  concentra- 
tion includes  a  half -course  of  tutorial  work  (Social  Science  299c). 

Students  in  the  School  of  Social  Science  who  are  candidates  for  degrees 
with  honors  will  take  a  minimum  of  six  and  one-half  full  courses.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  designated  requirements  in  each  field  of  concentration,  every 
candidate  for  a  degree  with  honors  will  enroll  in  the  Senior  Honors  course 
(Social  Science  300c)  which  counts  as  the  extra  half  course. 
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In  certain  cases  a  special  honors  program  may  be  available  in  the  senior 
year  for  concentrators  who  have  already  been  accepted  as  honors  candidates. 
With  the  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Degrees  in  the  Social  Sciences, 
special  honors  candidates  will  be  exempted  from  all  course  work  required 
to  complete  the  program  of  concentration,  except  Social  Science  299c  and 
300c. 

All  candidates  in  the  various  fields  of  concentration  administered  by 
the  School  of  Social  Science  are  expected  to  complete  their  program  by 
electing  the  necessary  courses  from  the  list  of  suggested  elective  courses  which 
have  been  prepared  for  each  field.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  with 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Degrees  in  Social  Science,  concentrators 
may  also  include  in  their  elective  program  the  equivalent  of  any  one  full 
course  from  the  offerings  of  the  School  of  Social  Science,  except  Social 
Science  A  and  B. 

Classification  of  Courses 

Although  various  aspects  and  approaches  may  be  given  special  emphasis, 
it  is  believed  that  the  study  and  analysis  of  society  and  social  phenomena 
should  be  regarded  as  an  undertaking  containing  many  facets.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  School  of  Social  Science 
have  been  designed  to  fit  into  more  than  one  program  of  concentration  and 
that  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  comparative  approach.  This 
interest  in  integration  of  material  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  courses  are 
designated  as  courses  in  Social  Science  and  not  in  the  specialized  disciplines. 
For  purposes  of  convenience  the  courses  have  been  assigned  numbers  in 
accordance  with  the  following  scheme: 

1—50  Basic  Information 

51—100  Comparative  Institutions 

101—120  Near  Eastern  Civilization 

161—180  Modem  European  Civilization 

181—200  American  Civilization 

201—220  Economics 

221-240  Politics 

241-260  Social  Relations 

261-280  Psychology 


AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates 

Social  Science   181  History  of  American  Civilization. 

Social  Science   1 82  American  Constitutional  Law  and  Theory. 

Social  Science  299c  Junior  Tutorial  Course. 

English  2  American  Literature  from  the  17th  Century  to  the  Present. 

B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

Social  Science  300c        Senior  Honors  Course. 
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C.  Elective  Courses 

Concentrators  in  the  class  of  1952  must  elect  the  equivalent  of  three  full  courses, 
since  they  did  not  have  Junior  Tutorial.  Concentrators  from  all  other  classes  will 
select  the  equivalent  of  two  and  a  half  full  courses  from,  the  following: 


Social  Science  53b 
Social  Science  61b 
Social  Science  183a 
Social  Science  184b 
Social  Science  185a 
Social  Science  191a 
Social  Science  191b 
Social  Science  193b 
Social  Science  196a 
Social  Science  196b 
Social  Science  199c 
Social  Science  207b 
Social  Science  221a 
Social  Science  221b 
Social  Science  250a 
English  9 


The  Government  Corporation. 

Labor  Movements  and  Organizations. 

American  Economic  History. 

American  Foreign  Policy. 

Main  Currents  in  Southern  History. 

American  Communities. 

Minority  Groups  in  the  United  States. 

Civil  Liberties  in  America. 

Jefferson  and  the  Liberal  Tradition. 

American  Progressivism  in  the  20th  Century. 

Social  Theory  in  America. 

Government  and  Business  in  the  United  States. 

American  National  Government. 

Public  Administration  in  the  United  States. 

Native  Cultures  of  America. 

Modem  English  and  American  Poetry. 


With  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Degrees  in  the  Social  Sciences,  concen- 
trators may  he  permitted  to  include  in  their  elective  program-  the  equivalent  of 
any  full  course  offered  by  the  School  of  Social  Science,  except  Social  Science  A  and 
B,  and  the  equivalent  of  any  appropriate  full  course  in  American  Literature, 
Philosophy,  Music  or  Art. 


EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION 


A.  Required  of  all  Candidates 


Social  Science  165 

Social  Science  166 

Social  Science  225  a 

Social  Science  299c 


History  of  Modem  Europe  since  1789. 
Main  Currents  of  Modem  European  Thought. 
International  Politics. 
Junior  Tutorial  Course. 


One  full  course  in  any  Modern  European  Literature  beyond  the  1  level. 

B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

Social  Science   300c  Senior  Honors  Course. 

C.  Elective  Courses 

Concentrators  in  the  class  of  1592  must  elect  the  equivalent  of  two  and  a  half 
full  courses,  since  they  did  not  have  Junior  Tutorial.  Concentrators  from  all  other 
classes  will  select  the  equivalent  of  two  full  courses  from  the  following: 


Social  Science  51b 

Social  Science  52a 

Social  Science  53b 

Social  Science  61b 

Social  Science  118b 

Social  Science  164 


Parliamentary  Systems. 
Political  Parties. 
The  Government  Corporation. 
Labor  Movements  and  Organizations. 
The  Middle  East  in  Modem  International  Politics. 
Major   Trends    and    Problems   during    the    Renaissance 
Reformation  Period. 


Social  Science   167b        Modem  European  Economic  History. 
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Social  Science  175b  History  of  the  Jews  from  French  Revolution  to  the  Present. 
Social  Science  231  History  of  Political  Theory  in  the  West. 

Social  Science  232b        Theories  of  the  Capitalist  Spirit. 
Social  Science  233  Modem  Movements  of  Social  Change. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Degrees  in  the  Social  Sciences,  concen- 
trators may  he  permitted  to  include  in  their  elective  program,  the  equivalent  of 
any  full  course  offered  by  the  School  of  Social  Science,  except  Social  Science  A  and 
B,  and  the  equivalent  of  any  appropriate  full  course  in  European  Literature, 
Philosophy,  Music  or  Art. 

ECONOMICS 

A.  Required  of  all  Candidates 

Social  Science  5  Introduction  to  Economics. 

Social  Science  202  Price  Policies  and  Market  Organization. 

Social  Science  203a  Money  and  Income  Analysis. 

Social  Science  220  Topics  in  Advanced  Economics. 

Social  Science  299c  junior  Tutorial  Course. 

B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

Social  Science  300c  Senior  Honors  Course. 

C.  Elective  Courses 

Concentrators  in  the  class  of  1952  m.ust  elect  the  equivalent  of  two  and  a  half 
full  courses,  since  they  did  not  have  Junior  Tutorial.  Concentrators  from  all  other 
classes  will  select  the  equivalent  of  two  full  courses  from  the  following: 

Social  Science  53b  The  Government  Corporation. 

Social  Science  54a  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Security. 

Social  Science  61b  Labor  Movements  and  Organizations. 

Social  Science  167b        Modem  European  Economic  History. 

Social  Science   183a        American  Economic  History. 

Social  Science  204a        Public  Finance. 

Social  Science  205b        Business  Cycles. 

Social  Science  207b        Government  and  Business  in  the  United  States. 

Social  Science  208b        International  Trade  and  Economic  Institutions. 

Social  Science  209b        Problems  of  Backward  Areas. 

Social  Science  211  Accounting. 

Social  Science  232b        Theories  of  the  Capitalist  Spirit. 

Social  Science  233  Modern  Movements  of  Social  Change. 

*  Mathematics  15  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics. 

*To  be  required  of  all  concentrators  in  this  field  beginning  with  the  academic 
year  1952-1953. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Degrees  in  the  Social  Sciences,  concen- 
trators m.ay  he  permitted  to  include  in  their  elective  program,  the  equivalent  of  any 

full  course  offered  hy  the  School  of  Social  Science,  except  Social  Science  A  and  B. 

POLITICS 

A.  Required  of  All  Candidates 

Social  Science  3  Introduction  to  Modem  Politics. 

Social  Science  221a        American  National  Government. 
Social  Science  225a        International  Politics. 
Social  Science  23 1  History  of  Political  Theory  in  the  West. 

Social  Science  299c        Junior  Tutorial  Course. 

B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

Social  Science  300c        Senior  Honors  Course. 

C.  Elective  Courses 

Concentrators  in  the  class  of  1952  must  elect  the  equivalent  of  three  full  courses, 
since  they  did  not  have  Junior  Tutorial.  Concentrators  from  all  other  classes  will 
select  the  equivalent  of  two  and  a  half  full  courses  from  the  following: 
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Parliamentary  Systems. 

Political  Parties. 

The  Government  Corporation. 

Public  Welfare  and  Social  Security. 

Labor  Movements  and  Organizations. 

The  Middle  East  in  Modem  International  Politics. 

Main  Currents  of  Modem  European  Thought. 

American  Constitutional  Law  and  Theory. 

American  Foreign  Policy. 

Jefferson  and  the  Liberal  Tradition. 

American  Progressivism  in  the  20th  Century. 

Social  Theory  in  America. 

Public  Finance. 

Government  and  Business  in  the  United  States. 

International  Trade  and  Economic  Institutions. 

Problems  of  Backward  Areas. 

Public  Administration  in  the  United  States. 

Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda. 

International  Law  and  Institutions. 

The  Far  East  in  International  Politics. 

Theories  of  the  Capitalist  Spirit. 

Modem  Movements  of  Social  Change. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Degrees  in  the  Social  Sciences,  concen- 
trators may  he  permitted  to  include  in  their  elective  program,  the  equivalent  of  any 
full  course  offered  hy  the  School  of  Social  Science,  except  Social  Science  A  and  B. 


Socia 

.  Science 

51b 

Soda 

.  Science 

52a 

Socia 

Science 

53b 

Socia 

Science 

54a 

Socia 

Science 

6Ib 

Socia 

Science 

118b 

Socia 

Science 

166 

Socia 

Science 

182 

Socia 

Science 

184b 

Socia 

Science 

196a 

Socia 

Science 

196b 

Socia 

Science 

199c 

Socia 

Science 

204a 

Socia 

Science 

207b 

Socia 

Science 

208b 

Socia 

Science 

209b 

Socia 

Science 

221b 

Socia' 

Science 

222b 

Socia 

Science 

226 

Socia 

Science 

227a 

Socia' 

Science 

232b 

Social 

Science 

233 

SOCIAL  RELATIONS 

A.  Required  of  All  Candidates 


Social  Science  1 

Social  Science  2b 

Social  Science  4a 

Social  Science  4b 

Social  Science  166 

Social  Science  299c 


Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology. 

Modem  Theories  of  Society. 

General  Psychology. 

Social  Psychology. 

Main  Currents  of  Modem  European  Thought. 

Junior  Tutorial  Course. 


B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

Social  Science  300c        Senior  Honors  Course. 

C.  Elective  Courses 

Concentrators  in  the  class  of  1952  must  elect  the  equivalent  of  two  and  a  half 
full  courses,  since  they  did  not  have  Junior  Tutorial.  Concentrators  from  all  other 
classes  will  select  the  equivalent  of  two  full  courses  from  the  following: 

Social  Science   12a  Research  Methods  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

Social  Science  54a  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Security. 

Social  Science  71b  Comparative  Religions. 

Social  Science  81a  Comparative  Study  of  the  Family. 

Social  Science   191a  American  Communities. 

Social  Science  191b  Minority  Groups  in  the  United  States. 

Social  Science  209b  Problems  of  Backward  Areas. 

Social  Science  222b  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda. 

Social  Science  23 1  History  of  Political  Theory  in  the  West. 

Social  Science  232b  Theories  of  the  Capitalist  Spirit. 

Social  Science  233  Modern  Movements  of  Social  Change. 

Social  Science  241a  Culture  and  Personality. 

Social  Science  242b  Marriage  and  the  Family  in  America. 
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Social  Science  243b 
Social  Science  250a 
Social  Science  251a 
Social  Science  252b 
Social  Science  253b 
Social  Science  255a 
Social  Science  256b 
Social  Science  258a 
Mathematics  15 


Child  Development  and  Adolescence. 

Native  Cultures  of  America. 

The  City. 

The  Rural  Community. 

World  Population  and  Resources. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Criminology. 

Industrial  Sociology 

General  Linguistics. 

Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics. 


With  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Degrees  in  the  Social  Sciences,  concen- 
trators may  he  perm-itted  to  include  in  their  elective  program  the  equivalent  of  arly 
full  course  offered  hy  the  School  of  Social  Science,  except  Social  Science  A  and  B. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


A.  Required  of  All  Candidates 


Social  Science  4a 

Social  Science  4b 

Social  Science  11a 

Social  Science  262 

Social  Science  274a 

Social  Science  299c 


General  Psychology. 

Social  Psychology. 

Introduction  to  Psychological  Statistics. 

Personality. 

Elementary  Experimental  Psychology. 

Junior  Tutorial  Course. 


B.  Additional  Requirement  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

Social  Science  300c        Senior  Honors  Course. 

C.  Elective  Courses 

Concentrators  in  the  class  of  1952  must  elect  the  equivalent  of  three  full  courses, 
since  they  did  not  have  Junior  Tutorial.  Concentrators  from  all  other  classes  will 
select  the  equivalent  of  two  full  courses  from,  the  following: 

Social  Science   1  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology. 

Social  Science   191b  Minority  Groups  in  the  United  States. 

Social  Science  222b  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda. 

Social  Science  241a  Culture  and  Personality. 

Social  Science  242b  Marriage  and  the  Family  in  America. 

Social  Science  243b  Child  Development  and  Adolescence. 

Social  Science  255a  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Criminology. 

Social  Science  263b  Tests  and  Measurements. 

Social  Science  265a  Employment  Psychology. 

Social  Science  266b  Personnel  Psychology. 

Social  Science  271a  Abnormal  Psychology. 

Social  Science  271b  Field  Work  in  Clinical  and  Abnormal  Psychology. 

Social  Science  272b  Approaches  to  Psychotherapy. 

Social  Science  273b  Advanced  Psychological  Theory. 

Social  Science  274b  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology. 

Social  Science  275b  Physiological  Psychology. 

Social  Science  276a  Advanced  Social  Psychology. 

Social  Science  277a  Motivation. 

Social  Science  278b  Projective  Psychology. 

Social  Science  279a  Psychology  of  Problem  Solving. 

Social  Science  280b  Psychology  of  Emotions. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Comm,ittee  on  Degrees  in  the  Social  Sciences,  concen- 
trators may  he  permitted  to  include  in  their  elective  program  the  equivalent  of  any 
full  course  offered  hy  the  School  of  Social  Science,  except  Social  Science  A  and  B. 
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Special  Fields  of  Concentration 

Attention  is  called  to  the  possibility  of  special  fields  of  concentration. 
Students  interested  in  arrangements  of  this  type  may  consult  with  the 
Committee  on  Degrees  in  the  Social  Sciences.  This  catalogue  also  presents 
elsewhere  information  concerning  the  joint  fields  of  concentration.  Three  of 
these  joint  fields  —  Near  Eastern  Civilization,  Classical  Civilization,  and 
Natural  Resources  and  Society  —  may  have  special  interest  to  the  social 
scientist. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  DRAMA  AND  FINE  ARTS 

The  Fields  of  Concentration 

The  following  fields  of  concentration  are  being  offered  in  the  School  of 
Music,  Drama  and  Fine  Arts: 

1.  Music 

2.  Drama 

3.  Fine  Arts 

Requirements  for  Ordinary  and  Honors  Degrees 

Candidates  for  ordinary  degrees  are  required  to  present  six  full  courses 
in  any  of  these  fields.  Honors  candidates,  in  addition,  must  take  courses  99c 
and  100c  in  their  senior  year. 

MUSIC 

The  courses  in  Music  have  been  assigned  numbers  in  accordance  with 
the  following  scheme: 

History  and  Literature 
Music  1-10  Survey  Courses  in  Music  History  and  Literature 

Music  11-20  Periods  and  Styles 

Music  21-30  Forms  and  Media 

Music  31-49  Individual  Composers 

Theory,  Composition  and  Applied  Music 
Music  50-70  Theory  and  Composition 

Music  90  Applied  Music 

The  program  for  concentration  is  directed  primarily  to  those  students 
who  already  possess  skill  in  instrumental  performance.  Upon  application 
for  admission  to  the  field  all  candidates  are  expected  to  demonstrate  pro- 
ficiency in  performance  and  sight  reading  at  the  piano  or  on  an  orchestral 
instrument  possessing  a  standard  solo  repertoire. 

Concentrators  have  the  opportunity  of  electing  instrumental  and  vocal 
studies  for  credit  under  Music  90,  instruction  to  be  arranged  with  members 
of  a  Faculty-approved  panel  of  distinguished  artist  teachers  (See  Music  90 
under  Courses  of  Instruction). 
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A.  Required  of  All  Candidates 


Music  2 
Music  3 
Music  50 
Music  51 
Music  52 
Music  53 


History  of  Music  to  1750 

History  of  Music  from  1750  to  the  Present 

Fundamentals  of  Musicianship 

Elementary  Harmony 

Advanced  Harmony 

Principles  of  Counterpoint 


B.  Additional  Requirements  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

Music  99c  Advanced  Individual  Instruction 

Music  100c  Senior  Honors  Thesis 


C.  Elective  Courses 


Music  1 

Music  15a 

Music  16a 

Music  16b 

Music  17b 

Music  31a 

Music  54 

Music  56 
Music  57 
Music  90c 


Style  and  Structure  in  Music 

The  Classical  Period 

The  Romantic  Period 

The  Romantic  Period 

Contemporary  Music 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Instrumentation,  Score  Reading,  and  Analysis  of 

Orchestral  Scores 
Canon  and  Fugue 
Composition 
Apphed  Music 


DRAMA 


A.  Required  of  All  Candidates 


Drama  1 
Drama  2 
Drama  3 
Drama  4a 
Gen.  Lit.  71a 


Dramatic  Interpretation 
Play  Production 
Theatre  Workshop 
History  of  the  Theatre 
The  Modem  Drama 


B.  Additional  Requirements  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 


Drama  99c 
Drama  100c 


Tutorial  Course 
Senior  Honors  Paper 


C.  Elective  Courses 

Select  from  the  list  helow  sufficient  courses  to  fill  out  the  requirement  of  six  full 
courses  for  ordinary  degrees. 
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Drama  4b  History  of  the  Modem  Theatre 

Drama  1 1  Advanced  Theatre  Workshop 

Drama   15a  Restoration  Comedy 

Drama   18b  Modem  Comedy 

Drama  19c  The  Contemporary  Theatre 

Drama  91  Play- Writing 

Drama  99c  Tutorial  Course  (by  permission) 

Gen.  Lit.  9 1  The  Theory  of  Literature 

English  5  Shakespeare 

French  4b  The  French  Classical  Drama 

German  8b  German  Drama  from  Hebbel  to  Werfel 

Spanish  5  b  Drama  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro 

Philosophy  13b     Aesthetics 


FINE  ARTS 

A.  Required  of  All  Candidates 

Fine  Arts  1  Theory  of  Art  and  Principles  of  Design 

Fine  Arts  2  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art 

Fine  Arts  11a  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art 

Fine  Arts  1  lb  History  of  Renaissance  and  Modem  Art 

Fine  Arts  90c  Individual  Art  Work 


B.  Additional  Requirements  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

Fine  Arts  99c       Tutorial  Course 
Fine  Arts  100c     Senior  Honors  Paper 


C.  Elective  Courses 

Select  from  the  list  below  sufficient  courses  to  fill  out  the  requirement  of  six  full 
courses  for  ordinary  degrees. 

Fine  Arts  13a  Contemporary  Art 

Fine  Arts  14b  Art  in  America 

Fine  Arts   1 5a  Study  of  Selected  Artists  and  Their  Work 

Philosophy  13b  Aesthetics 

Soc.  Sci.   Ilia  Introduction  to  Archaeology 

Soc.  Sci.   166  Main  Currents  of  Modem  European  Thought 
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COMMITTEE  ON  JOINT  PROGRAMS 

The  Fields  of  Concentration 

In  addition  to  the  various  fields  of  concentration  offered  in  the  several 
schools,  joint  programs  have  also  been  established  in  which  two  schools  co- 
operate in  providing  an  integrated  program  of  instruction.  Administrative 
responsibility  for  coordinating  and  directing  the  work  in  these  special  areas 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Joint  Programs.  The  Committee  has 
announced  the  following  fields  of  concentration: 

1.  Near  Eastern  Civilization 

2.  Classical  Civilization 

3.  Philosophy  and  Science 

4.  Natural  Resources  and  Society. 

Requirements  for  Ordinary  and  Honors  Degrees 

The  several  joint  fields  of  concentration  have  established  special  require- 
ments for  both  ordinary  and  honor  degrees.  These  requirements  are  explained 
in  summary  detail  in  the  program  outlines  presented  below.  Inspection  of 
these  requirements  will  indicate  that  these  joint  programs  demand  more  than 
average  abilities  and  interests. 

NEAR  EASTERN  CIVILIZATION 

Concentrators  are  required  to  have  a  command  of  Hebrew,  equivalent 
to  that  offered  by  Hebrew  B  or  Hebrew  C;  and  also  to  take  Arabic  C. 

A.  Required  of  All  Candidates 

Social  Science  1  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology 

Social  Science  101  History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 

Social  Science  102a  History  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  70  A.D. 

Social  Science  Ilia  Introduction  to  Archaeology 

Social  Science  118b  The  Middle  East  in  Modem  International  Politics 

Semitics  11a  Advanced  Texts  from  the  Hebrew  Bible 

B.  Additional  Requirements  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

Semitics  99c  Tutorial  Course 

Semitics  100c  Senior  Honors  Paper 

C.  Elective  Courses 

Select  from  the  list  helow  sufficient  courses  to  fill  out  the  requirement  of  seven 

full  courses. 

Social  Science  71b  Comparative   Religions 

Social  Science  103a  History  of  Early  Christianity 

Social  Science   104b  The  Islamic  World  from  632  to  1800 

Social  Science   111b  Archaeology  of  the  Biblical  Period 

Social  Science   175a  History  of  the  Jews  to  the  French  Revolution 

Philosophy  31a  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 

Semitics   lib  Selected  Texts  from  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash 

Fine  Arts  11a  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art 
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CLASSICAL  CIVILIZATION 


A.  Required  of  All  Candidates 


Social  Science  103a 
Social  Science  Ilia 
Greek  1 
Latin  1 
Philosophy  3b 
Philosophy  31a 


History  of  Early  Christianity 

Introduction  to  Archaeology 

Readings  in  Greek  Texts 

Readings  in  Latin  Texts 

Aristotle 

History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 


B.  Additional  Requirements  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 


Classics  99c 
Classics  100c 


Tutorial  Course 
Senior  Honors  Paper 


C.  Elective  Courses 

Select  from  the  list  helow  sufficient  courses  to  fill  out  the  requirement  of  seven 
full  courses. 

Greek  2a  Homer:  Iliad  (Selections) 

Greek  2b  Homer:  Odyssey  (Selections) 

Greek  3  Advanced  Texts  in  Greek  Poetry  and  Prose 

Greek  4  Greek  Drama 

Greek   11a  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature 

Greek  90c  Independent  Reading  in  Greek  Authors 

Latin  2a  Latin  Poetry 

Latin  2b  Latin  Prose  Writers 

Latin  3  Advanced  Texts  in  Latin  Literature 

Latin   lib  History  of  Classical  Latin  Literature 

Latin  90c  Independent  Reading  in  Latin  Authors 

Fine  Arts  11a  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art 

Social  Science  1  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE 


A.  Required  of  All  Candidates 


Philosophy   1 
Philosophy  5a 
Philosophy   11 
Philosophy  21 
Philosophy  31a 
Philosophy  31b 
Mathematics   12 
Mathematics  20 
Physics   1 1 
Physics  40 
Biology  la  and  lb 
Chemistry  11a  Cor 
12a)  and  13b 


Classics  in  Philosophy 

Advanced  Classical  Texts  in  Modem  Philosophy 

Logic 

Philosophy  of  Science 

History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 

History  of  Modem  Philosophy 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Introduction  to  the  Calculus 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 

General  Physics 

Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics 

General  Biology 

General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis 
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B.  Additional  Requirements  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 
One  of  the  following: 


PhUosophy  100c 
Mathematics  100 
Physics  100 


Senior  Honors  Paper 
Senior  Research 
Senior  Research 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  SOCIETY 

A.  Required  of  All  Candidates 

Natural  Science  A         Principles  of  the  Physical  Sciences 


Chemistry  1  la  (or 

12a)  and  13b 
Social  Science  3 
Social  Science  5 
Social  Science  12a 
Social  Science  53b 
Social  Science  182 
Social  Science  209b 
Social  Science  252b 
Biology  la  and  lb 
Biology  43b 
Geography  4 
Geology  5 
Biology  47 


General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis 

Introduction  to  Modern  Politics 

Introduction  to  Economics 

Research  Methods  in  the  Social  Sciences 

The  Government  Corporation 

American  Constitutional  Law  and  Theory 

Economic  Problems  of  Backward  Areas 

The  Rural  Community 

General  Biology 

Bioecology 

Economic  Geography 

Introduction  to  the  Soil  Sciences 

Introduction  to  Conservation  Problems 


B.  Additional  Requirements  for  Senior  Honors  Candidates 

One  of  the  following: 

Biology  100  or  Senior  Research 

Social  Science  299c  Junior  Tutorial  Course 

and 

Social  Science  300c  Senior  Honors  Course 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

'HpHE  Courses  of  Instruction  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
-■-  ences  are  listed  below.  All  courses  meet  for  three  hours  a  week 
unless  the  course  description  indicates  otherwise.  Except  for  those 
courses  with  numbers  containing  the  letters  "a,"  "b/'  or  '  c,"  all 
offerings  are  full  courses  not  divisible  at  mid-year.  The  presence  of 
"a"  in  the  course  number  indicates  a  half  course  given  in  the  fall 
term;  "b"  indicates  a  half  course  given  in  the  spring  term;  the  use 
of '  c"  after  a  course  number  indicates  that  the  course  is  administered 
as  a  half  course  meeting  throughout  the  year. 

Half  courses  carry  three  credits  and  full  courses,  six.  Additional 
credits  are  given  for  laboratory  hours,  as  indicated  in  the  course 
descriptions.  As  a  general  rule,  no  credit  for  work  completed  will 
be  granted  to  a  student  who  withdraws  from  a  full  course  at  mid-year. 

The  courses  listed  include  those  to  be  offered  in  the  academic 
year  1951-52  and  many  of  those  planned  for  the  following  academic 
year.  The  courses  which  will  not  be  offered  during  the  academic 
year  1951-52  are  enclosed  in  square  brackets  [  ]  • 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  necessary  changes 
in  the  offerings  without  prior  notice. 

AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  -  See  Social  Science  B,  18M99c 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE  -  See  English  2,  9,  22b 
ANTHROPOLOGY  -  See  Social  Science  1 
ARABIC  A.     Introductory  Arabic 

The  course  prepares  students  for  reading  of  classical  and  modern  Arabic 
alphabet.     Basic  grammar  of  the  language.     Readings.         Mr.  Leslau. 

Open  to  those  students  who  have  not  previously  had  instruction  in  Arabic. 

[ARABIC  B.     Intermediate  Arabic] 

Intensive  review  of  grammar  and  vocabulary;  advanced  grammar  and 
vocabulary;  fast  reading  of  Arabic  texts;  conversation.  Preparation  for  gram- 
matical analysis  from  the  Koran  and  modern  Arabic  literary  sources. 

Prerequisite:  Arabic  A  or  its  equivalent.  Consent  of  instructor  required 
prior  to  enrollment. 
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[ARABIC  C.     Intensive  Arabic  (double  course)] 

Intensive  study  of  grammar,  vocabulary  and  idioms;  brief  compositions  and 
readings  in  Arabic;  conversation. 

This  course  meets  five  times  a  week  and  carries  double  credit.  It  is  de- 
signed to  cover  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  college  instruction  in  Arabic 
in  one  year. 

BACTERIOLOGY  -  See  Biology  48 

BIOCHEMISTRY  -  See  Chemistry  47b 

BIOLOGY  la  and  lb.     General  Biology 

Introduction  to  the  more  important  principles  of  biology;  study  of  plant  and 
animal  structure  and  physiology.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  plants  the 
first  semester,  with  the  angiosperms  receiving  primary  consideration.  This 
course  is  designed  as  a  foundation  for  future  professional  work  in  the 
biological  sciences,  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  offered  in 
biology. 

First  semester:      Two  classroom  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week. 
4  credits.    Mr.  Golub. 

Second  semester:    Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week. 
4  credits.   Mr.  Edwards.   Laboratory  fee:  $10. 

BIOLOGY  20b.     Biology  of  the  Invertebrates 

Classification,  morphology,  distribution,  life  history,  ecology,  and  economic 
importance  of  the  invertebrate  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Field  trips 
by  arrangement. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.    4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $10.     Mr.  Sindermann. 

BIOLOGY  21a.     Cryptogamic  Botany 

A  survey  of  the  non-vascular  members  of  the  plant  kingdom,  using  selected 
forms  to  illustrate  the  structure,  physiology,  and  life  history  of  these  spore- 
bearing  plants.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  those  forms  important  in  industry 
and  medicine. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.    4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $5.     Mr.  Golub. 

BIOLOGY  22a.     Principles  of  Genetics 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  genetics  and  heredity  as  exemplified  by  plant 
and  animal  experimentation.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  genetics  in 
plant  and  animal  breeding  together  with  its  application  to  eugenics  and  other 
problems  of  human  society. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.    4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $10.     Mr.  Kelner. 
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BIOLOGY  30b.     Systematic  and  Economic  Botany  of  the  Seed  Plants 

An  intensive  study  of  the  taxonomic  characteristics  and  evolutionary 
relationships  of  the  families  of  gymnosperms  and  angiosperms,  with  emphasis 
on  the  economic  uses  of  important  forms.  The  preparation  of  an  herbarium 
of  local  plants  is  a  part  of  the  course  requirements. 

Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.    4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $5.     Mr.  Golub. 

BIOLOGY  31a.     The  Systematics  and  Natural  History  of  The  Verte- 
brates 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  biology  student  with  the  evolution, 
distribution,  taxonomy,  and  life  history  of  the  vertebrates,  with  emphasis 
on  species  commonly  found  in  Northeastern  United  States.  A  representative 
collection  of  local  fauna  comprises  part  of  the  course  requirements.  Field 
trips  by  arrangement. 

Three  classroom  hours  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.     4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $5.     Mr.  Edwards. 

BIOLOGY  32a.     Vertebrate  Embryology 

A  study  of  the  developmental  anatomy  and  histogenesis  of  vertebrates.  The 
development  of  the  chicken  embryo  serves  as  a  type  study  for  comparison 
of  other  vertebrate  forms. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.    4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $5.     Mr.  Olsen. 

[BIOLOGY  40a.     Comparative  Anatomy  op  the  Vascular  Plants] 

The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  vascular  plants,  from  ferns  to  angiosperms, 
with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  considerations,  and  with  special  reference  to 
fossil  forms  and  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  angiosperms. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week. 

[BIOLOGY  41b.     Plant  Physiology] 

The  vital  activities  of  plants,  emphasizing  the  biochemistry,  nutrition,  and 
growth  processes  with  special  reference  to  higher  plants.  Organic  chemistry  is 
recommended  as  a  preparatory  course. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week. 

BIOLOGY  42b.     General.  Physiology 

The  basic  principles  of  the  physiology  of  animals,  primarily  as  illustrated 
by  vertebrates  and  with  special  reference  to  man. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.    4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $5.     Mr.  Olsen. 
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BIOLOGY  43b.     Bioecology 

A  study  of  the  interrelations  of  plants  and  animals  and  the  relations  of  such 
organisms  to  their  physical  environment,  with  emphasis  on  the  economic  role 
of  bioecology  and  the  nature  of  man's  physical  and  biological  environment. 

Three  classroom  hours  and  field  trips  by  arrangement.     4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $10.     Mr.  Edwards. 

BIOLOGY  44a.    Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

An  intensive  comparative  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  principal  organ 
systems  of  vertebrate  animals,  with  detailed  laboratory  study  of  representative 
form  Si 

Three  classroom  and  three  scheduled  laboratory  hours  a  week.    4  credits. 

(The  student  is  expected  to  devote  another  three  hours  of  individual 

study  to  the  laboratory  program.) 

Laboratory  fee:  $10.     Mr.  Olsen. 

[BIOLOGY  47.     Introduction  to  Conservation  Problems] 

A  full  year  survey  of  soil,  forest,  water,  wild  life,  and  other  conservation 
problems  as  they  affect  communities  and  society  in  general.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  utilization  of  natural  resources  by  society,  the  nature  of  soils 
and  the  natural  principles  of  land  use,  and  the  role  of  government  and 
other  agencies  in  conservation. 

[BIOLOGY  48.    Bacteriology] 

An  integrated,  full  year  course  presenting  the  fundamentals  of  the  science 

of  bacteriology  and  including  the  structure,  metabolism,  culture,  staining, 

and  identification  of  microorganisms.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relations  of 

microorganisms  to  man  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  industry  and  medicine. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.    Laboratory  fee:  $10. 

[BIOLOGY  49.    Public  Health] 

A  full  year  course  in  the  principles  and  problems  of  public  health,  in- 
cluding general  and  community  sanitation,  community  and  industrial  hy- 
giene, epidemiology  and  communicable  disease  control,  and  the  organization 
and  role  of  governmental  and  volunteer  health  agencies  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas. 

Three  classroom  hours  a  week. 

BIOLOGY  99c.     Biological  Colloquium 

A  planned  series  of  colloquia  concerning  the  development  and  significance 
of  the  major  biological  concepts  and  discoveries,  and  the  evolution  and  status 
of  the  present  frontiers  of  the  biological  sciences. 

Required  of  all  seniors  concentrating  in  Biology. 

Administered  as  a  half  course  meeting  throughout  the  year.       Staff. 

BIOLOGY  100.     Senior  Research 

Introduction  to  biological  research  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
an  instructor. 

Open  only  to  candidates  for  a  degree  with  honors  in  Biology. 
Laboratory  fee:     $10.         Staff. 
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CHEMISTRY  11a.     General  Chemistry 

Fundamental  principles  of  chemistry;  atomic  structure,  kinetic-molecular 
theory,  chemical  equilibria. 

Open  to  students  with  or  without  high  school  chemistry. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.    4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:   $5.     Mr.  Mayper. 

CHEMISTRY  12a.     Advanced  General  Chemistry 

Principles  of  chemistry,  atomic  structure  and  nucleonics,  kinetic-molecular 
theory,  chemical  equilibria. 

Admission  on  the  hasis  of  the  Chemistry  Proficiency  Examination. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.     4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $5.     Mr.  Mayper. 

CHEMISTRY  13b.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis 
Ionic  equilibria,  electrochemistry,  reactions  and  applications  of  the  elements, 
and  their  detection  and  estimation  by  semi-micro  methods.  Students  who 
have  completed  Chemistry   12a  will  be  given  special  assignments. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  11a  or  12a. 

Three  classroom  and  five  laboratory  hours  a  week.    5  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $5.     Mr.  Mayper. 

CHEMISTRY  21a.     Quantitative  Analysis 

Theory  and  practice  of  precise  analysis  by  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
methods. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  131?. 

Two  classroom  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week.    5  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $10.     Mr.  Golden. 

CHEMISTRY  22b.     Inorganic  Chemistry 

Selected  topics  in  inorganic  and  analytical  chemistry.     Laboratory  work 
will  include  preparations  and  instrumental  methods  of  analyses. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  21a. 

Two  classroom  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $5.     Mr.  Mayper. 

CHEMISTRY  25.     Organic  Chemistry 

Structure,  reactions,  preparation,  and  uses  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
compounds. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  \3h 

Three  classroom  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week.     10  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $10.     Mr.  Cohen. 

CHEMISTRY  31.     Physical  Chemistry 

Atomic  structure  and  quantum  theory,  states  of  matter,  solutions,  chemical 
thermodynamics  and  kinetics,  electrochemistry,  colloids. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  21a,  Mathematics  20,  and  Physics  11. 

Three  classroom  and  five  laboratory  hours  a  week.     10  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $5.     Mr.  Golden. 
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[CHEMISTRY  41a.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry] 

Selected  topics,  which  may  include:  principles  of  structure,  unusual 
valence  states,  coordination  complexes  and  their  isomerism,  non-aqueous 
solvents,  radiochemistry. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  22h,  25  and  concurrently,  Chemistry  31. 
Two  classroom  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week.    4  credits. 

[CHEMISTRY  42b.     Advanced  Physical  Chemistry] 

CHEMISTRY  45a.    Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

Topics  selected  from:  stereochemistry,  molecular  rearrangements,  free 
radicals,  resonance,  addition  compounds,  acids  and  bases,  kinetics  and 
mechanisms  of  organic  reactions,  advanced  organic  synthesis.  Laboratory 
work  in  qualitative  organic  analysis. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  25,  21a. 

Two  classroom  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week.     4  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $5.     Mr.  Cohen. 

[CHEMISTRY  46b.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry] 
A  continuation  of  Chemistry  45a. 

CHEMISTRY  47b.     Biochemistry 

Carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  proteins,  and  their  metabolism;  vitamins,  hor- 
mones, and  enzymes;  chemotherapy,  biological  antagonists. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  25,  21a,  Biology  la  and  \h. 

Three  classroom  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:   $10.         Mr.  Friedman. 

CHEMISTRY  100.     Senior  Research 

Research  assignment,  including  literature  survey,  independent  labora- 
tory work,  and  presentation  of  oral  and  written  reports;  weekly  conferences 
with  advisor. 

Required  for  honors  candidates  in  Chemistry. 

Hours  to  be  arranged.     Laboratory  fee:   $10.     Staff. 

[CLASSICS  99c.     Tutorial  Course] 

[CLASSICS  100c.     Senior  Honors  Paper] 
See  also  Greek,  Latin. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  -  See  General  Literature. 

COMPARATIVE  RELIGION -See  Social  Science  71b. 

DRAMA  1.     Dramatic  Interpretation 

A  study  of  the  theater  from  the  actor's  point  of  view.  Fundamental 
mechanics  of  acting  will  be  studied  with  special  emphasis  on  vocal  expression 
and  body  movement.  Survey  of  theories  of  acting;  rehearsals,  improvisations, 
and  scenes  from  plays.    An  introduction  to  the  art  and  craft  of  acting. 

Prerequisite:  Speech  la  and  2h  or  special  permission  of  instructor. 
Required  of  concentrators  in  Drama.  To  he  taken  preferably  in  the  sophomore 
year.  Instructor  to  be  announced. 

DRAMA  2.     Play  Production 

An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  production  techniques  of  the  modem 
theater.  In  the  first  term  the  static  elements  of  the  stage  design  will  be  con- 
sidered with  emphasis  on  practical  construction  in  the  University  scene  shop. 
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The  second  term  will  be  concerned  with  the  mobile  factors  of  production. 
Scenery,  make-up,  costume,  properties,  and  lighting  will  be  discussed  and 
planned  in  relation  to  the  actor  and  the  play.  Elementary  student  projects 
in  design,  and  visits  to  local  theaters  will  aid  in  acquainting  the  student 
with  the  role  of  the  technician  in  the  theater.  Instructor  to  be  announced. 
DRAMA  3.     Theater  Workshop 

An  advanced  course  in  production.  Students  will  discuss  and  draw-up 
designs  for  a  specific  script.  The  development  of  the  over-all  stage  picture  will 
be  analyzed  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  director  and  the  technician. 
Models  and  perspective  renderings  will  be  made,  and  their  suitability  to 
the  play  will  be  examined  by  the  class. 

Prerequisite:    Drama  2.         Instructor  to  be  announced. 
[DRAMA  4a.     History  of  the  Theater] 
[DRAMA  4b.     History  of  the  Modern  Theater] 
[DRAMA  5b.     Introduction  to  Theater  Technique] 
[DRAMA  11.     Advanced  Theater  Workshop] 
DRAMA  15a.     Restoration  Comedy 

A  survey  of  English  social  comedy  —  mainly  as  a  serious  form  of  art  — 
from  Ben  Johnson  to  Sheridan.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  philo- 
sophic aims  of  comedy  itself;  treatment  will  center  in  such  representative 
playwrights  as  Etheredge,  Dryden,  Shadwell,  Aphra  Behn,  Wycherley, 
Congreve,  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar. 

Two  classroom  hours  per  week.     2  credits.         Mr.  Kronenberger. 
DRAMA  18b.     Modern  Comedy 

A  consideration  of  comedy,  in  the  wide  sense,  since  its  rebirth  in  the 
late  19th  century.  There  will  be  particular  emphasis  on  Shaw  and  Chekhov, 
and  treatment  of  such  playwrights  as  Wilde,  Synge,  O'Casey,  Pirandello, 
Molnar,  Maugham,  George  Kelly,  S.  N.  Behrman,  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Chris- 
topher Fry.  Two  classroom  hours  per  week.  2  credits.  Mr.  Kronenberger. 
DRAMA  19c.     The  Contemporary  Theater 

A  flexible  survey  as  suits  so  largely  fluid  a  body  of  work.  The  guiding 
principle,  however,  will  be  to  try  to  gauge  what  is  most  expressive,  most 
tendencicious  and  likely  to  be  most  significant  in  the  current  theater;  to  dis- 
tinguish forces  from  fads;  and  to  note  the  relationship  of  the  theater  itself 
to  the  cultural  conditions  under  which  it  operates. 

One  classroom  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year.     2  credits. 
[DRAMA  91.     Play-Writing]  Mr.  Kronenberger. 

DRAMA  99c.     Tutorial  Course 

Individual  student  research  in   technical,  historical  or  theoretical  aspect 
of  drama  under  guidance  of  instructor.    Topic  to  be  chosen  by  student  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  advisor.     Open   to  senior  drama  concentrators  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor.         Staff. 
DRAMA  100c.     Senior  Honors  Paper 

Senior  honors  paper  based  upon  research  on  special  problem  studied  in 
DRAMA  99c.  Formal  research  thesis  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
requirements   for   Senior   Honors. 

Concurrent  enrollment  in  drama  99c  required.         Staff. 
ECONOMICS  -  See  Social  Science  5,  1  la,  167b,  183a,  202-220,  232b 
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ENGLISH  1.     Classics  of  English  Literature 

A  study  of  texts  selected  to  illustrate  the  general  history  of  English  litera- 
ture from  Beowulf  to  1900.  The  drama  and  the  novel  will  not  be  included. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  ideas  and  values  of  the  several  periods  and  to 
style  and  form.  The  work  of  major  authors  will  be  emphasized  and  represen- 
tation will  also  be  given  to  a  number  of  minor  figures.  An  inclusive  "survey" 
anthology  will  be  used  and  some  or  all  of  the  following  authors  will  be 
accented  by  further  assignments:  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Swift, 
Pope,  Johnson,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Byron,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Arnold.         Miss  Syrkin. 

Prerequisite:  Humanities  A.   To  he  taken  -preferably  in  the  sophomore 
year  hy  concentrators  in  English  and  American  Literature. 

ENGLISH  2.  American  Literature  from  the  17th  Century  to  the 
Present 
A  survey  of  American  literature  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth 
centuries.  Numerous  authors  will  be  studied,  but  special  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Whitman,  Emily  Dickin- 
son, Mark  Twain,  Henry  James  and  Henry  Adams.  The  texts  will  be  con- 
sidered as  exemplars  of  the  thought  and  taste  of  the  period  and  also  as  works 
of  intrinsic  intellectual  and  literary  value.         Mr.  Earle. 

ENGLISH  5.     Shakespeare 

The  entire  canon  of  the  plays  and  poems  will  be  read.  Sixteen  plays  will 
be  subjects  of  intensive  study.  Attention  will  be  given  to  what  is  known  of 
Shakespeare's  experience  and  the  sources  of  his  plots.  But  the  chief  emphasis 
will  be  on  the  transmutation  of  experience  and  source  material  into  the 
existent  artistic  products.  These  products,  these  plays,  will  be  the  basis  of 
close  textual  analysis  in  respect  to  form  and  implication.         Mr.  Lewisohn. 

ENGLISH  6a.  Milton  and  other  Religious  Poets  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century 
A  brief  consideration  of  the  religious  poetry  of  Donne,  Quarles,  Herbert, 
Crashawe,  Vaughan  and  Treheme,  followed  by  an  intensive  study  of  Milton 
designed  to  provide  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  character,  art  and  thought. 
The  reading  will  include  Cotnus  and  the  minor  poems.  Paradise  Lost,  Para- 
dise Regained,  Sam^son  Agonistes,  as  well  as  selections  from  the  prose. 

Mr.  Earle. 

ENGLISH  6b.  Literature  of  Neo-Classicism  and  Sentimentalism 
Prose  and  poetry,  exclusive  of  drama  and  fiction,  from  1660  to  1800. 
Dryden,  Pepys,  Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  Thompson,  Gray,  Cowper, 
Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Bums,  and  Blake  will  be  among  the  authors 
studied.         Mr.  Earle. 

ENGLISH  8.     Victorian  Poets  and  Essayists 

The  course  will  deal  intensively  with  the  moods,  ideas  and  forms  of  the 
Victorian  period.  It  will  not  be  confined  to  the  major  figures:  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Arnold  in  verse;  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Ruskin  and  Newman  in 
prose.  Swinburne  and  Pre-Raphaelites,  Hopkins,  Hardy  and  Bridges,  the 
Positivists  and  Libertarians:  Spencer,  Mill,  Morley  and  others  will  be  given 
due  attention.         Mr.  Strauss. 
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ENGLISH  9.     Modern  English  and  American  Poetry 

The  background  of  the  modem  movement  will  be  established  in  the  work 
of  Whitman,  Emily  Dickinson,  Arnold,  and  Hopkins.  The  principal  em- 
phasis of  the  course  will  be  upon  Yeats,  Housman,  Frost,  and  Eliot.  Other 
poets  discussed  will  include  Hardy,  Bridges,  Sandburg,  Masters,  Robinson, 
William  Carlos  Williams,  Ezra  Pound,  E.  E.  Cummings,  Millay,  Auden, 
Spender,  and  Dylan  Thomas.  Poems  will  be  considered  primarily  as 
aesthetic  objects  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  communicate  feeling.  But  they 
will  be  considered,  too,  as  the  expression  of  philosophical  ideas  and  of  social 
and  ethical  attitudes.         Mr.  Hindus. 

ENGLISH  10a.    Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 

An  intensive  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  new  poetry.  The 
"Lyrical  Ballads"  of  1798.  The  "Biographia  Literaria."  The  growth  of 
Wordsworth's  mind  and  art.         Mr.  Hindus. 

[ENGLISH  10b.     Byron,  Shelley,  Keats] 
Studies  in  the  culmination  of  English  Romanticism. 

[ENGLISH  11a.     The  English  Novel] 

The  forms  will  be  traced  chronologically  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenti- 
eth century.  It  will  begin  with  work  by  Defoe,  Fielding,  Richardson,  Smollett, 
and  Sterne,  continue  with  works  by  Scott,  Jane  Austen,  Emily  Bronte, 
Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  and  conclude  with  works  by  Hardy  and  Conrad. 
The  course  will  be  concerned  with  the  technique  of  narrative,  with  the 
development  of  the  form  of  the  novel,  with  examination  of  structural  experi- 
ments, and  also  with  the  social  content  of  novels  and  their  importance  and 
reflection  in  the  form  from  which  they  emerged. 

[ENGLISH  22b.  Major  American  Authors  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century] 
An  intensive  study  of  the  writers  of  the  "American  Renaissance"  with 
special  reference  to  their  comment  on  the  social  and  intellectual  problems  of 
their  time  and  of  America.  The  reading  will  include  Emerson:  Nature,  and 
other  early  essays,  Essays  First  and  Second  Series,  selections  from  Represen- 
tative Men,  The  Conduct  of  Life,  journals  and  poems;  Thoreau:  A  Week  on 
the  Concord,  Walden,  Civil  Disobedience,  and  other  essays,  selections  from 
journals;  Hawthorne:  The  Scarlet  Letter,  The  Blithedale  Romance,  The 
Marhle  Faun,  and  selected  tales;  Whitman :  Leai7e5  of  Grass,  Democratic 
Vistas;  Melville:  Mohy-Dick,  Pierre. 

ENGLISH  1 00c.     Senior  Honors  Paper 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  the  student  will  place  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  senior  teachers  in  that  area  of  his  field  of  con- 
centration in  which  he  desires  to  work.  Consultations  between  instructor 
and  student  will  continue  throughout  the  academic  year.  A  paper  of  no 
less  than  7500  words,  representing  the  results  of  intensive  study,  will  con- 
stitute the  final  requirement.         Staff. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  A.     Introduction  to  English 
Composition 
The  principles  of  English  prose  and  their  application. 

Required  of  all  freshmen  except  those  who  have  passed  the  English 
Proficiency  Examination.  At  m,idyear,  a  student  who  receives  a  m.ark  of  A 
or  B  will  he  excused  from  completing  the  course. 

Two  class  hours  and  one  conference  hour  a  week  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor.     1  credit  per  semester.     Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Wight. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  1.    Advanced  Composition 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  accuracy  of  expression  in  the  several 
English  prose  forms. 

Open  to  freshmen  who  have  passed  the  English  Proficiency  Exam-ination 
and  to  upper  classmen  who  have  either  passed  the  English  Proficiency  Exam- 
ination or  English  Composition  A. 

Two  class  hours  and  one  conference  hour  a  week  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor.         Mr.  Savage. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  2.     Workshop  for  Writing 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  with  extraordinary  interest  and  ability 
in  writing.  Work  will  be  done  in  character,  background,  conflict  and  idea. 
A  minimum  of  two  thousand  words  a  week  of  prose  is  required  of  each  student. 

Open  to  those  students  who  have  completed  the  work  in  English  1,  and 
to  those  special  students  admitted  hy  the  instructor. 

One  two-hour  meeting  a  week.         Mr.  Savage. 

EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION  -  See  Social  Science  A,  51b-61b,  164-175 

FINE  ARTS  1.     Theory  of  Art  and  Principles  of  Design 

Orientation  of  the  student  to  the  basic  grammar  of  art.  Practice  study  of 
lines,  shapes,  tones,  textures,  picture  plane,  character  and  basic  theory  of  color. 
Drawing  of  the  human  figure  and  still  life  objects,  stressing  design,  movement, 
structure  and  quality  of  line. 

Open  to  all  students.         Mr.  Siporin. 

FINE  ARTS  2.     Theory  and  Practice  of  Art 

Principles  of  three-dimensional  drawing  and  study  of  solid  forms.  Painting 
practice  from  natural  forms.  Organization  of  abstract  and  natural  forms 
in  space.     Psychological  and  emotive  potentialities  of  color. 

Open  to  students  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.         Mr.  Siporin. 

FINE  ARTS  11a.     History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art 

A  survey  of  the  arts  from  primitive  societies  up  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy.     Stress  will  be  placed  on  the  aesthetic  and  historical 
meanings  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  arts  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  contemporary  art  developments. 
Open  to  all  students.         Mr.  Siporin. 
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FINE  ARTS  lib.     History  OF  Renaissance  AND  Modern  Art 

A  survey  of  the  arts  from  the  flowering  of  culture  in  Renaissance  Italy  up 
to  contemporary  art  developments  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  This 
study  will  center  on  the  individual  masters  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
will  stress  the  variation  of  art  styles  in  the  development  of  Western  art  since 
Giotto. 

Open  to  all  students.         Mr.  Siporin. 

[FINE  ARTS  13a.     Contemporary  Art] 

[FINE  ARTS  14b.    Art  in  America] 

[FINE  ARTS  15a.     Study  of  Selected  Artists  and  Their  Work] 

FINE  ARTS  90c.     Individual  Art  Work 

This  course  stresses  creative  individual  art  work  in  the  various  media  of 
painting  and  drawing.  Both  the  study  of  natural  forms  and  the  organization 
of  forms  from  the  imagination  will  be  stressed.  The  human  figure,  the 
landscape,  and  still  life  will  be  used  as  points  of  departure  for  pictorial  state- 
ments. The  work  under  study  will  be  analyzed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  student's  personal  expression.         Mr.  Siporin. 

[FINE  ARTS  99c.     Tutorial  Course] 

[FINE  ARTS  100c.     Senior  Honors  Paper] 

FRENCH  A.     Introductory  French 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,  gradual  building  of  vocabulary;  pronunciation; 
brief  compositions  and  readings  in  basic  French.  Conversation  in  French  is 
encouraged  among  students. 

Open  to  those  students  who  have  never  had  any  instruction  in  French. 

FRENCH  B.     Intermediate  French 

Intensive  review  of  French  grammar;  stress  on  acquisition  of  vocabulary 
and  idioms;  compositions  in  French;  readings  of  short  stories  by  modern 
French  authors;  conversation. 

Prerequisite:   French  A  or  at  least  two  years  of  French  in  secondary 
school. 

FRENCH  C.     Intensive  French  (double  course) 

Intensive  study  of  grammar,  vocabulary  and  idioms;  brief  compositions  and 
readings  in  French;  conversation. 

This  course  meets  five  times  a  week  and  carries  double  credit.  It  is  designed 
to  cover  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  college  instruction  in  French  in  one 
year. 

FRENCH  Da.     Intermediate  Composition  and  Conversation 

Systematic  drill  in  composition,  translation,  advanced  grammar.  Weekly 
written  work  in  the  classroom  under  direct  supervision  of  the  instructor. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  extension  of  vocabulary  and  current  French 
syntax.  Intensive  practice  in  the  spoken  language  to  build  up  the  student's 
vocabulary  and  oral  proficiency  while  giving  some  insight  into  various  aspects 
of  contemporary  French  life.  Class  discussions  based  on  French  periodicals, 
newspapers  or  recent  books.  This  course  will  be  given  entirely  in  French. 

Mr.  Vigee. 
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FRENCH  Db.     Advanced  Composition  AND  Conversation 

Daily  practice  in  spoken  French.  Translations,  composition,  advanced 
grammar  and  syntax.    This  course  will  be  given  entirely  in  French. 

Mr.  Vigee. 
Prerequisite:  French  B  or  its  equivalent.         Mr.  Vigee. 

FRENCH  1.     General  Introduction  to  French  Literature 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  medieval  period,  this  course  covers  in  outline 
the  main  currents  of  French  literature  from  the  Pleiade  to  the  beginning  of 
the  first  world  war.  Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  reading  of  a  considerable 
number  of  master  works  of  French  literature. 

Prerequisite:  French  B  or  its  equivalent.         Mr.  Vigee. 

FRENCH  3.    The  Renaissance  in  France 

Historical  background.  Twilight  period:  Marot,  Rabelais,  Ronsard, 
du  Bellay  and  the  Pleiade.     Montaigne.         Mr.  Guerard. 

Prerequisite:   French  I  or  its  equivalent.         Mr.  Cheskis. 

Prerequisite :   French  1  or  4a,  or  equivalent.         Mr.  Cheskis. 

FRENCH  5a.    The  Eighteenth  Century 

Lesage,  Marivaux,  Prevost.  English  influence.  The  Enlightenment: 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire  until  1750.         Mr.  Guerard. 

FRENCH  5b.     The  Eighteenth  Century 

Voltaire  to  1778.  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.  Rousseau,  Beau- 
marchais.  Andre  Chenier  and  the  Revolution.         Mr.  Guerard. 

FRENCH  8a.     The  French  Novel  in  the  19th  Century 

The  emergence  of  the  romantic  ego  in  early  19th  century  novel:  Chateau- 
briand, S6nancour,  Benjamin  Constant,  Georges  Sand.  The  historical  novel: 
Victor  Hugo,  A.  de  Vigny,  A.  Dumas  Pere.  The  realistic  and  psychological 
novel:  Stendhal,  Balzac,  Merimee,  Flaubert,  Maupassant,  the  Goncourts, 
A.  Daudet.  The  naturalistic  novel:  E.  Zola.  The  novel  at  the  turn  of  the 
century:  Paul  Bourget,  Anatole  France,  Barres,  Huysmans,  Jules  Renard. 
Prerequisite:   French  1.         Mr.  Vigee. 

FRENCH  8b.     Modern  French  Poetry  from  Lamartine  to  Valery 

The  Romantic  school.  The  Parnassians.  Baudelaire,  Mallarme,  Rimbaud, 
Lautr^amont.  The  Symbolistes.  The  Catholic  poets.  Val6ry.  The 
Surrealists.         Instructor  to  be  announced. 

FRENCH  9a.  Introduction  to  the  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  20th 
Century 
The  novel:  Gide,  Proust,  Mauriac,  Colette,  Celine,  Malraux,  Jules  Re- 
mains, Sartre,  Camus.  The  poetry  from  Claudel  to  Rene  Char.  The  essay: 
Alain,  Valery.  The  theater:  Porto-Riche,  Claudel,  Maeterlinck,  Romains, 
Giraudoux.         Mr.  Vig6e. 
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FRENCH  100c.     Senior  Honors  Paper 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  the  student  will  place  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  senior  teachers  in  that  area  of  his  field  of  con- 
centration in  which  he  desires  to  work.  Consultations  between  instructor 
and  student  will  continue  throughout  the  academic  year.  A  paper  of  no 
less  than  7500  words,  representing  the  results  of  intensive  study,  will  con- 
stitute the  final  requirement. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  F.    Western  Man  and  His  Heritage 

This  course  will  he  given  in  the  second  half  of  the  academic  year  1951-52. 
It  is  required  of  all  senior  students  except  concentrators  in  the  sciences. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Students  electing  the  following  courses  in  General  Literature  should  have 
a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  or  should  be  simultaneously 
pursuing  a  course  in  French,  German  or  Hebrew  literature  beyond  1. 

[GENERAL  LITERATURE  45.    The  Romantic  Movement] 

Herder  and  the  revival  of  popular  poetry.  Ossian,  Goethe's  Werther  and 
the  cult  of  sensibility.  Medieval  and  Nordic  studies.  Percy  and  the 
ballads.  Blake,  Novalis  and  the  new  mysticism.  The  "Lyrical  Ballads"  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  Romantic  lyricism  and  music  in  Germany. 
The  romantic  personality:  Chateaubriand,  Byron,  Shelley.  The  "redis- 
covery" of  Shakespeare.    Victor  Hugo  and  Sainte-Beuve. 

[GENERAL  LITERATURE  47.  French  Symbolism  and  Modern 
Western  Poetry] 
The  theory  of  poetic  symbolism  in  Hegel's  Aesthetics.  The  appearance  of 
symbolism  in  German,  English,  French  and  American  Romanticism.  Gerard 
de  Nerval's  supematuralism.  Baudelaire's  theory  of  "Correspondances"  and 
"le  demon  de  I'analogie."  Mallarme  s  and  Rimbaud's  experiments  in  analogical 
expression;  their  aims  and  techniques.  The  French  "Symboliste"  movement 
after  1890  and  its  repercussions  on  modem  French,  English,  American, 
German,  Spanish  and  Italian  poetry. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE  48.     Society  and  Literature 

The  method  of  Mme.  de  Stael  and  Taine  in  the  study  of  literature.  The 
type  homo  scriptor.  Literature  in  terms  of  its  public.  Conscious  groups 
shaping  literary  opinion.  Definition  of  "Art  for  Art's  sake."  Historical 
survey.  Art  for  some  other  sake:  money,  position,  information,  propaganda. 
The  aesthetic  attitude  in  art  ("pure  poetry"),  in  morality,  in  religion. 

Mr.  Guerard. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE  49.     Science  in  Modern  Literature 

An  examination  of  the  spirit  of  science,  revealer  of  human  nature,  as 
exemphfied  in  Proustian  analysis,  Joycian  experimentation  and  the  striving 
of  "realistic"  writers  from  the  story  tellers  to  Thomas  Mann  to  symbolize 
and  integrate  their  findings  in  language.  With  Proust  —  Henry  James, 
Virginia  Woolf,  and  others  will  be  considered;  with  Joyce  —  Cummings, 
Stein,  Dos  Passos,  and  the  experimenters  of  the  twenties.  The  spirit  and 
dilemma  of  the  man  of  science  himself  as  he  appears  in  literature  (The 
Magic  Mountain,  Arrowsmith,  etc.')   is  also  considered.         Mr.   Fineman. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE  61.    The  Modern  Novel 

Fictional  works  will  be  analyzed  formally  in  terms  of  plot,  character,  and 
style  (in  accordance  with  Aristotle's  primary  divisions)  and  they  will  also 
be  considered  as  social  and  moral  documents  reflecting  the  major  ideological 
patterns  of  their  time.  The  authors  covered  will  be  Stendhal,  Flaubert, 
Dostoyevsky,  Hawthorne,  Tolstoy,  Turgenev,  James,  Zola,  George  Moore, 
Proust,  Joyce,  Mann,  Kafka,  Gide,  Celine,  Dreiser,  Virginia  Woolf,  Heming- 
way, Fitzgerald  and  Faulkner.         Mr.  Hindus. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE  71.     The  Modern  Drama 

The  dramatic  theories  of  Hebbel.  Ibsen,  Bjornsen,  and  Strindberg.  The 
Theatre  lihre.  Becque,  Porto-Riche,  Hervieu,  Brieux.  Contemporary  French 
playwrights.  Verein  Freie  Buehne.  Holz,  Hauptmann,  Schnitzler,  and 
Wedekind.  The  Expressionist  movement.  Neo-Romantic  playwrights: 
Maeterlinck,  Hofmannsthal,  Rostand.  Pinero  and  Jones.  Shaw  and 
Galsworthy.  The  Manchester  School.  The  Irish  Theater.  The  Province- 
town  Players  and  the  Theater  Guild.  Susan  Glaspell  and  Eugene  O'Neill. 
Contemporary  American  playwrights.         Mr.  Kayser. 

[GENERAL  LITERATURE  81.    The  Jewish  Contribution  to  Modern 

Western  Literature] 

Studies  in  the  character,  quality  and  function  of  Jewish  creative  writing 
in  the  modern  languages.  Mendelssohn,  Heine  and  Boeme.  Franzos  and 
Auerbach.  Wassermann,  Schnitzler  and  Mombert.  Franz  Werfel  and  the 
"expressionists."  Disraeli,  Zangwill.  Guedalla.  Isaac  Rosenberg  and  Humbert 
Wolfe.  Catulle  Mendes.  Gustave  Kahn.  Leon  Blum.  Henri  Frank.  Edmond 
Fleg  and  Andre  Spire.  Beginnings  in  America.  Emma  Lazarus.  A.  Cahen. 
Twentieth  Century  novelists,  poets,  playwrights.  Mr.  Lewisohn. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE  91.    The  Theory  of  Literature 

An  historical  survey,  accompanied  by  intensive  study  of  texts,  of  what  men 
have  thought  concerning  the  nature,  function  and  techniques  of  literature. 
Aristotle,  Longinus,  Horace,  Quintilian,  the  critics  of  the  Renaissance,  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  France  and  England,  of  the  neo- 
classic  periods  will  be  followed  by  the  critics  and  theorists  of  the  romantic 
movement,  the  later  nineteenth  century,  the  contemporary  period.  Boileau, 
Pope,  Johnson,  Lessing,  Coleridge,  Sainte-Beuve,  Brunetiere,  Lemaitre.  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  Saintsbury,  the  early  twentieth  century  "humanists"  in  America 
and  their  opponents,  the  "new"  criticism  in  France,  England  and  America 
from  Valery,  Richards  and  Eliot  on,  will  all  be  given  attention. 

Mr.  Lewisohn. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE  100c.     Senior  Honors  Paper 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  the  student  will  place  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  senior  teachers  in  that  area  of  his  field  of  con- 
centration in  which  he  desires  to  work.  Consultations  between  instructor 
and  student  will  continue  throughout  the  academic  year.  A  paper  of  no 
less  than  7500  words,  representing  the  results  of  intensive  study,  will  con- 
stitute the  final  requirement. 

[GEOGRAPHY  4.     Economic  Geography] 

[GEOLOGY  5.     Introduction  to  the  Soil  Sciences] 

[GEOLOGY  11a.     Basic  Principles  of  Geology] 

A  study  of  the  structure  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  physiography  of 
the  United  States.  Problems  of  erosion  and  glaciation  will  also  be  consid- 
ered.   Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

Three  classroom  hours  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week. 

Laboratory  Fee:  $5. 

[GEOLOGY  12b.     Historical  Geology] 

A  presentation  of  the  evidence  for  organic  evolution  as  recorded  by 
geological  strata,  correlated  with  the  time  sequence  of  major  changes  in  the 
earth's  surface.  Evidence  for  the  age  of  formations  and  the  techniques  for 
dating  them  will  be  examined. 

Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week. 
Laboratory  Fee:  $5. 

GERMAN  A.     Introductory  German 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,  acquisition  of  vocabulary,  pronunciation;  brief 
compositions  and  reading  of  simple  texts. 

Open  to  those  students  who  have  never  had  any  instruction  in  German. 

Instructor  to  be  announced. 

GERMAN  B.     Intermediate  German 

Intensive  review  of  German  grammar,  vocabulary  and  idioms;  compositions 
and  readings  in  classic  and  modern  works.  Some  scientific  texts  will  be  read 
in  the  second  semester.  Instructor  to  be  announced. 

GERMAN  D.     Intermediate  Composition  and  Conversation 

This  course  will  be  conducted  exclusively  in  German.  Gradually  graded 
topics  for  conversation  will  be  assigned.  After  thorough  discussion  of  these 
in  class,  oral  and  written  reports  in  German  will  be  required.         Mr.  Zohn. 

GERMAN  1.     Introduction  to  German  Literature 

Intensive  study  of  classical  and  modem  texts.  First  semester:  Goethe: 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  (selected  chapters);  Schiller:  Wilhelm  Tell;  Kleist: 
Michael  Kolhaas.  Second  semester:  Hauptmann:  Der  arme  Heinrich; 
Thomas  Mann:  Essays.  Representative  modern  poems  from  Liliencron  to 
Rilke.         Mr.  Zohn. 

Prerequisite:  German  B  or  its  equivalent. 
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GERMAN  4.     Lessing  and  Schiller 

Lessing  as  critic,  playwright  and  leader  o£  the  Enlightenment  will  be 
studied  through  representative  works.  Schiller,  the  poet,  playwright  and 
libertarian  will  be  similarly  treated.         Mr.  Kayser. 

GERMAN  5.     Introduction  to  the  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe 

The  development  of  Goethe's  art  and  mind  will  be  studied  through  the 
sixty-year  long  composition  of  Faust.  Both  parts  of  the  tragedy  will  be  read 
with  close  attention  to  the  forms  and  implications  of  the  text  and  with  con- 
stant attention  to  those  experiences  of  Goethe  —  amatory,  official,  intellectual, 
artistic  —  which  found  their  precipitation  in  the  actual  text  of  the  poem. 

Mr.  Lewisohn. 
[GERMAN  6a.     The  Romantic  School] 

[GERMAN  6b.     Heine  and  Young  Germany] 

[GERMAN  7.     German  Poetry  from  Liliencron  to  the  Present] 

Holz  and  the  German  "imagists"  will  be  followed  by  the  "realists," 
Liliencron  and  Dehmel.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Neo-Roman- 
tics  and  mystics:  Mombert,  Hofmannsthal,  Stefan  George,  Rillce,  through 
Werfel  and  the  "expressionists." 

To  be  offered  in  1952-53.         Mr.  Lewisohn. 

GERMAN  100c.     Senior  Honors  Paper 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  the  student  will  place  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  senior  teachers  in  that  area  of  his  field  of  con- 
centration in  which  he  desires  to  work  Consultations  between  instructor 
and  student  will  continue  throughout  the  academic  year.  A  paper  of  no 
less  than  7500  words,  representing  the  results  of  intensive  study,  will  con- 
stitute the  final  requirement.         Staff. 

GOVERNMENT  -  See  Social  Science  2b,  3,  51b-61b,  207b,  221a-235b 

GREEK  A.     Introductory  Greek 

Fundamentals  of  grammar;  building  of  basic  vocabulary;  reading  of  simple 
prose  passages.         Mr.  Gossner. 

GREEK  B.     Intermediate  Greek 

Reading  of  Xenophon  and  other  prose  writers;  simple  composition;  exten- 
sion of  basic  vocabulary. 

Prerequisite :  Greek  A,  or  two  years  of  secondary  school  Greek. 

Mr.  Gossner. 
[GREEK  C.     Intensive  Greek  (double  course)] 

Intensive  study  of  Greek  grammar,  vocabulary  and  idioms;  brief  composi- 
tions and  readings  in  Greek;  conversation. 

This  course  meets  jive  times  a  week  and  carries  double  credit.  It  is  designed 
to  cover  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  college  instruction  in  Greek  in  one  year. 

GREEK  1.     Readings  in  Greek  Texts 

Extensive  reading  of  Greek  prose  writers;  intensive  study  of  selected 
passages. 

Prerequisite :  Greek  B,  or  three  years  of  secondary  school  Greek. 

Mr.  Gossner. 
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[GREEK  2a.     Homer:  Iliad  (Selections)] 

[GREEK  2b.     Homer:  Odyssey  (Selections)] 

[GREEK  3.     Advanced  Texts  in  Greek  Poetry  and  Prose] 

[GREEK  4.     Greek  Drama] 

[GREEK  11a.     History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature] 

[GREEK  90c.     Independent  Reading  in  Greek  Authors] 

HEBREW  A.     Introductory  Hebrew 

Fundamentals  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  the  acquisition  of  a  basic  vocabu- 
lary of  300  roots;  rudiments  of  reading,  writing  and  conversation. 

Open  to  those  students  who  have  not  previously  had  instruction  in 
Hebrew.        Mr.  Marenof. 

HEBREW  B.     Intermediate  Hebrew  (2  sections) 

Intensive  review  of  grammar  and  vocabulary;  advanced  grammar  and 
vocabulary;  fast  reading  of  texts;  preparation  for  grammatical  analysis  from 
modern  Hebrew  literary  sources. 

Prerequisite:    Hebrew  A  or  its  equivalent;  consent  of  instructor  required 
prior  to  enrollment.         Mr.  Leslau. 

[HEBREW  C.     Intensive  Hebrew  (double  course)] 

Intensive  study  of  grammar,  vocabulary  and  idioms;  brief  compositions  and 
readings  in  Hebrew;  conversation. 

This  course  meets  five  times  a  week  and  carries  double  credit.  It  is  designed 
to  cover  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  college  instruction  in  Hebrew  in  one 
year. 

HEBREW  Db.     Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation 

Systematic  drill  in  composition;  translation;  weekly  written  work  in  the 
classroom;  intensive  practice  in  the  spoken  language;  class  discussions  based 
on  Hebrew  and  Israeli  periodicals,  newpaper  or  recent  books.  This  course 
will  be  given  entirely  in  Hebrew.         Instructor  to  be  announced. 

HEBREW  1 .     Introduction  to  Modern  Hebrew  Literature 

A  survey  course  in  modern  Hebrew  literature  beginning  with  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  modern  times;  text  reading  —  selections  from  poetry,  prose 
and  essays. 

Prerequisite:    Hebrew  B  or  its  equivalent;  consent  of  instructor  required 
prior  to  enrollment.         Mr.  Marenof. 
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HEBREW  11a.     The  Pentateuch  with  Classical  Commentaries 

Reading  of  the  Hebrew  text;  philological  and  exegetical  analysis  based  on 
the  commentaries  of  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra  and  Ramban.         Mr.  Glatzer. 

HEBREW  lib.    The  Prophets 

Reading  of  major  portions  of  the  prophetic  books;  interpretation  and 
analysis  with  special  reference  to  literary,  historical  and  cultural  problems; 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  elements  of  prophetic  ideas  which  have  influenced 
later  thought.         Mr.  Glatzer. 

HEBREW  21a.     Medieval  Hebrew  Poetry 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  Medieval  Hebrew  poetry;  manuscripts,  genizah, 
archives,  editions,  historical  background;  poetic  forms  and  styles;  classifica- 
tion. Reading  of  selected  poems  of  Gershon  ben  Judah,  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol, 
Moses  ibn  Ezra,  Judah  ha-Levi,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra.         Mr.  Glatzer. 

HEBREW  22a.     Introduction  to  Medieval  Jewish  Philosophy 

A  survey  of  Biblical  Philosophy  and  the  world  outlook  of  Second  Com- 
monwealth Israel.     Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  relation  between  Hebrew 
thought  and  the  Islamic  philosophical  trends  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  on  an 
analysis  of  the  system  of  the  classics  of  medieval  Hebrew  philosophy. 
Open  to  all  students.         Mr.  Rawidowicz. 

HEBREW  22b.  Readings  in  the  Texts  of  Medieval  Jewish  Philosophy 
Main  topic  in  this  course  is  the  study  of  Maimonides'  Sefer  Ha-madda 
(Mishneh  Torah  I.)  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  analysis  of  the  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish  sources  of  Maimonides'  philosophy  and  ethics,  and  of  Maimonides' 
achievements  for  Jewish  thought  in  general. 

Reading  knowledge  of  Hehrew  is  required.         Mr.  Rawidowicz. 

HEBREW  41b.     History  of  Post-Biblical  Hebrew  Literature 

A  survey  of  the  major  trends  in  Hebraic  literature  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  Bible  to  the  19th  century.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  student 
with  the  basic  information  and  critical  understanding  desirable  for  an  intel- 
ligent pursuit  of  advanced  studies  in  the  field  of  Hebrew  literature.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  patterns  of  life  and  thought  which  form  the 
background  of  modern  Hebrew  literature.  The  analysis  will  be  accompanied 
by  illustrations  from  the  texts.         Mr.  Glatzer. 

HEBREW  42b.     Critical  Reading  in  Modern  Hebrew  Literature 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  modern  Hebrew  essay  and  an  analysis 
of  the  work  of  various  Hebrew  essayists.  The  main  topic  in  this  course  will 
be  Bialik's  essays  on  language  and  literature,  "Kinnus,"  Halachah  and 
Agadah.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  elaboration  of  Bialik's  world  outlook,  the 
relation  between  his  essays  and  poetry  and  his  position  in  modern  Hebrew 
literature. 

Reading  knowledge  of  Hehrew  is  required.         Mr.  Rawidowicz. 
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HEBREW  43a.  Modern  Jewish  Philosophy  in  the  18th  and  19th 
Centuries 

An  analysis  of  the  transition  of  the  Jewish  people  from  the  old  to  the  new 
era  as  the  background  of  modern  Jewish  thought.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
study  of  western  and  eastern  European  Jewish  Enlightenment  and  the 
philosophy  of  its  main  representatives.  A  survey  of  the  ideological  trends 
in  modern  Jewry  after  the  Haskalah  Period. 

Open  to  all  students.         Mr.  Rawidowicz. 

HEBREW  43b.     Modern  Jewish  Philosophy  in  the    19th  and  20th 
Centuries 
The  development  of  modern  Hebrew  thought  and  learning  from  Nachman 
Krochmal  and  Samuel  David  Luzzato  to  Ahad  Ha'am  and  his  followers. 
Reading  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  required.         Mr.  Rawidowicz. 

[HEBREW  51a.     Introduction  to  Yiddish  Literature] 

HEBREW  100c.     Senior  Honors  Paper 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  the  student  will  place  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  senior  teachers  in  that  area  of  his  field  of  con- 
centration in  which  he  desires  to  work.  Consultations  between  instructor 
and  student  will  continue  throughout  the  academic  year.  A  paper  of  no 
less  than  7500  words,  representing  the  results  of  intensive  study,  will  con- 
stitute the  final  requirement.         Staff. 

HISTORY -See  Social  Sciences,  A,  B,  101-1 18b,  164  -  184b 

HUMANITIES     A.     Classics  of  the  Western  Tradition  through 
THE  Renaissance 
An  introduction  to  selected  masterpieces  of  Western  literature  in  transla- 
tion. Discussion  of  their  leading  forms,  ideas,  and  values.  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Plato,  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  Vergil,  Dante,  Chaucer  and 
Rabelais  will  be  read. 

Required  of  all  freshmen.         Staff. 

HUMANITIES  B.     Classics  of  the  Western  Tradition  from  the 

Renaissance  to  the  Present 

An  introduction  to  selected  masterpieces  of  Western  literature  since  the 
Renaissance.  Discussion  of  their  leading  forms,  ideas,  and  values.  Shake- 
speare, Moliere,  Milton,  Fielding,  Goethe,  Balzac,  Tolstoy,  Whitman,  and 
T.  S.  Eliot  will  be  among  the  authors  discussed. 

Required  of  all  sophomores  except  those  enrolling  in  one  of  the  fields  of 
concentration  offered  hy  the  School  of  Science,  Science  concentrators  may 
postpone  this  course  until  the  junior  year.         Staff. 

[ITALIAN  A.     Introductory  Italian] 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,  gradual  building  of  vocabulary;  pronunciation; 
brief  compositions  and  readings  in  basic  Italian.  Conversation  in  Italian  is 
encouraged  among  students. 

Open  to  those  students  who  have  never  had  any  instruction  in  Italian. 
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[ITALIAN  B.     Intermediate  Italian] 

Intensive  review  of  Italian  grammar;  stress  on  acquisition  of  vocabulary 
and  idioms;  compositions  in  Italian;  readings  of  short  stories  by  modem 
Italian  authors;  conversation. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  A  or  at  least  two  years  of  Italian  in  secondary  school. 

LATIN  A.     Introductory  Latin 

Fundamentals  of  grammar;  building  of  a  basic  vocabulary;  reading  of  simple 
prose. 

Open  to  those  students  who  have  not  previously  had  instruction  in  Latin. 

Mr,  Gossner. 
LATIN  B.     Intermediate  Latin 

Reading  of  portions  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  with  advanced  work  in  grammar 
and  composition. 

Prerequisite:   Latin  A,  or  two  years  of  secondary  school  Latin. 

Mr.  Gossner. 
[LATIN  C.     Intensive  Latin  (double  course)] 

Intensive  study  of  grammar,  vocabulary  and  idioms;  brief  compositions  and 
readings  in  Latin. 

This  course  meets  five  times  a  week  and  carries  double  credit.  It  is 
designed  to  cover  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  college  instruction  in  Latin 
in  one  year. 

[LATIN  Da.     Latin  Prose  Composition] 

Systematic  drill  in  composition,  translation,  advanced  grammar.  Weekly 
written  work  in  the  classroom  under  direct  supervision  of  the  instructor. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  extension  of  vocabulary. 

LATIN  1.     Readings  in  Latin  Texts 

Extensive  reading  of  Latin  prose  and  poetry,  with  intensive  study  of 
selected  passages. 

Prerequisite-.  Latin  B,  or  three  years  of  secondary  school  Latin. 

Mr.  Gossner. 
[LATIN  2a.     Latin  Poetry] 

[LATIN  2b.     Latin  Prose  Writers] 

[LATIN  3.    Advanced  Texts  in  Latin  Literature] 

[LATIN  lib.     History  of  Classical  Latin  Literature] 

[LATIN  90c.     Independent  Reading  in  Latin  Authors] 

MATHEMATICS  11.     Fundamentals  of  Mathematics 

The  laws  of  algebra  derived  from  basic  postulates.  Topics  treated  include 
exponents,  radicals,  logarithms,  trigonometric  functions,  linear  and  quadratic 
equations,  the  concepts  of  functions,  limits  and  limits  of  functions.  Elements 
of  analytic  geometry  and  an  introduction  into  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus. 

Open  to  all  students.         Mrs.  Whitehead. 
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MATHEMATICS  12.  Analytical  Geometry  and  Introduction  to 
THE  Calculus 
Brief  review  of  trigonometry.  The  coordinate  system.  The  straight  Hne, 
the  circle,  the  conic  sections.  Transformation  of  coordinates  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  in  two  variables.  Sequences 
and  limits.  Continuity  and  differentiability  of  functions  of  one  variable. 
General  rules  of  differentiation.  Differentiation  of  algebraic  functions, 
maxima,  minima,  points  of  inflection. 

Open  to  all  students,         Mr.  Goldman. 

MATHEMATICS  13a.     Theory  of  Equations 

Complex  numbers,  linear  algebra  and  determinants;  introduction  to  modem 
abstract  algebra. 

Open  to  all  students,         Mr.  Goldman. 

MATHEMATICS  15.     Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics 

An  introduction  to  the  mathematical  theory  of  statistics.  Probability 
distributions,  statistical  measures,  correlation  and  analysis  of  variance. 

Open  to  all  students  on  the  basis  of  the  same  proficiency  test  as  given  for 
Natural  Science  A.         Mrs.  Whitehead. 

MATHEMATICS  20.     Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 

Differentiation  of  trigonometric  functions.  Exponential  and  logarithmic 
functions.  The  indefinite  and  the  definite  integral.  The  technique  of 
integration.  Parametric  representation  of  curves.  Polar  coordinates.  Mean 
value  theorems  and  the  rules  of  L'Hopital.  Arc  length  and  curvature. 
Applications  to  kinematics. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  12.         Mr.  Gurwitsch. 

MATHEMATICS  30.    Advanced  Calculus 

Infinite  series,  power  series.    Functions  of  more  than  one  variable.    Partial 
derivatives.  Multiple    integrals.     Special    functions.     Trigonometric    series. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  20.         Mr.  Goldman. 

MATHEMATICS  31b.     Differential  Equations 

Differential  equations  of  the  first  and  second  order.  Existence  of  solutions. 
Linear  differential  equations  with  constant  coefficients.  Applications  to 
geometry  and  physics. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30  ^concurrently^,         Mr.  Goldman. 

[MATHEMATICS  32b.    Vector  Analysis] 

Algebra  and  analysis  of  directed  quantities.  Elements  of  tensor  analysis. 
Applications  to  geometry  and  physics. 

Prerequisite:   Mathem-atics  30  (^concurrently^ . 

[MATHEMATICS  33a.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions] 
Planes,  lines,  and  quadratic  surfaces  in  Euclidean  three-dimensional  space. 
Homogeneous  coordinates.  Transformation  of  coordinates  and  discussion 
of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  in  three  variables.  Extensive 
use  is  made  of  determinants. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  20  and  311?  (^concurrently^, 
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MATHEMATICS  40a.     Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry 

Projectivities  in  the  line.  Collineations  in  the  plane.  The  principle  of 
duality.  Projective  theory  of  the  conies.  Elements  of  non-Euclidean 
geometry. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  12.         Mr.  Goldman. 

[MATHEMATICS  41a.     Theory  of  Functions] 

Functions  of  one  complex  variable.     Derivatives  and  integrals  of  analytic 
functions.     Elements  of  conformal  mapping.     The  Weierstrass  approach: 
expansion  in  power  series.     The  Cauchy-Riemann  theory. 
Prerequisite:   Mathematics  30. 

[MATHEMATICS  42a.     Elements  of  Group  Theory] 

[MATHEMATICS  100.     Senior  Research] 

A  conference  course  dealing  with  selected  topics  of  advanced  branches  of 
mathematics.  The  topics  will  be  selected  according  to  the  interests  of  the 
students  who  will  prepare  an  honors  paper. 

Open  only  to,  and  required  of,  honors  candidates  in  the  field  of  mathe- 
m.atics. 

MUSIC  I.     Style  and  Structure  in  Music 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  music  from  ancient  times,  Greek  and  Jewish 
music  to  Gregorian  chant,  Organum,  music  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Renaissance, 
Baroque,  Classic  and  Romantic  periods  and  the  music  of  our  times.  Intro- 
duction into  the  elements  of  musical  language  and  the  principles  of  formal 
analysis.         Mr.  Bodky 

MUSIC  2.     History  of  Music  to  1750 

An  analytical  and  historical  survey  with  an  introduction  to  techniques  of 
musical  research.  Studies  in  the  development  of  musical  idioms  and  forms 
and  of  the  relation  of  music  to  society.  Analysis  of  scores,  collateral  reading, 
papers  on  assigned  topics. 

Open  to  students  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.         Mr.  Bodky. 

[MUSIC  3.     History  of  Music  from  1750  to  the  Present] 

[MUSIC  15a.     The  Classical  Period] 

Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven:  a  study  of  selected  works  with  emphasis  upon 
Haydn's  Quartets,  Mozart's  Concertos  and  Operas,  and  the  Symphonies,  late 
Sonatas,  and  late  Quartets  of  Beethoven. 

[MUSIC  16a.     The  Romantic  Period] 

[MUSIC  16b.     The  Romantic  Period] 

[MUSIC  17b.     Contemporary  Music] 

The  development  of  the  musical  language  from  Wagner's  "Tristan"  until 
the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War:  Strauss,  Mahler,  Debussy,  Busoni, 
the  young  Schoenberg;  Expressionism,  Impressionism,  Neo-Classicism.  The 
contemporary  scene:  Bartok,  Hindemith,  Stravinsky,  the  twelve-tone  system 
of  Schoenberg  and  his  disciples,  contemporary  American  music. 
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[MUSIC  31a.     JoHANN  Sebastian  Bach] 

Life  and  works  of  J.  S.  Bach.  Detailed  study  of  selected  works  of  the  master; 
the  48  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Chorale  Preludes,  B  Minor  Mass,  the  Passions, 
the  Music  Offering  and  the  Art  of  Fugue. 

MUSIC  50.     Fundamentals  of  Musicianship 

Basic  training  of  ear  and  eye  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  musical  language; 
Rhythm,  melody  and  harmony.    Sight-singing,  dictation  and  keyboard  work. 

Mr.  Bodky. 
MUSIC  51.     Elementary  Harmony 

•  Scales,  intervals,  triads  and  seventh  chords,  etc.  Studies  in  modulation 
and  phrase  structure.  Written  exercises,  harmonic  analysis  and  keyboard 
harmony. 

Before  admission  to  the  course,  students  must  pass  a  preliminary  ear  test 
and  will  he  expected  to  demonstrate  m.inimal  proficiency  in  piano  playing  and 
sight-reading.         Mr.  Shapero. 

[MUSIC  52.    Advanced  Harmony] 

Continuation  of  previous  course.  Keyboard  harmony,  harmonic  analysis, 
realization  of  figured  basses,  modern  harmony. 

Open  to  students  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

This  course  meets  for  two  hours  three  times  a  week  during  the  spring 
term  and  carries  full  course  credit. 

MUSIC  53.     Principles  of  Counterpoint 
Studies  in  strict  and  tonal  contrapuntal  writing. 

Prerequisite:  Music  51  or  its  equivalent.         Mr.  Shapero. 

MUSIC  54.     Instrumentation,  Score  Reading,  and  Analysis  of 
Orchestral  Scores         Mr.  Shapero. 
Prerequisite:    Music  51.    Music  50  and  53  are  also  recommended. 

[MUSIC  56.     Canon  and  Fugue] 

[MUSIC  57.     Composition] 

MUSIC  90    Applied  Music 

Concentrators  in  the  field  of  music  may  obtain,  under  certain  conditions; 
the  equivalent  of  half  course  credit  for  continuing  private  instruction  in  an 
acceptable  instrument.  Concentrators  may  be  permitted  to  continue  this 
course  for  a  second  year  of  credit.  To  obtain  this  credit,  concentrators  must 
pursue  their  work  with  a  music  teacher  who  has  been  named  by  the  Faculty 
to  a  panel  of  approved  teachers.  At  the  end  of  the  year  of  instruction  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Music  Faculty  must  certify  to  the  Administrative  Board  that  the 
student  has  made  progress  worthy  of  course  credit. 

[MUSIC  99c.     Advanced  Individual  Instruction] 
[MUSIC  100c.     Senior  Honors  Thesis] 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  A.    Principles  of  the  Physical  Sciences 

A  course  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  physical  universe  as 
conceived  by  modern  science.  It  deals  with  specific  problems  associated  with 
the  basic  and  pervasive  topics  of  motions,  energy,  its  various  manifestations, 
and  matter,  its  structure  and  transformations  together  with  some  of  its 
aggregates  extending  from  microscopic  to  astronomic  bodies.  All  topics 
are  treated  both  in  their  empirical  and  theoretical  aspects.  Fundamental 
principles,  concepts  and  selected  data  are  drawn  from  physics,  chemistry, 
astronomy,  and  geology.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  logic  and  methods  of 
the  physical  sciences.  (Supplementary  instruction  in  mathematics  will  be 
given  if  indicated  by  a  proficiency  test  taken  by  all  Freshmen.) 

In  general,  Natural  Science  A  will  he  taken  in  the  first  year  hy  most  stu- 
dents except  those  planning  to  concentrate  in  one  of  the  fields  offered  hy  the 
School  of  Science.  Por  exceptions,  see  the  statement  on  the  science  require- 
ments. Mr.  Thornton. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  B.     Principles  of  the  Biological  Sciences 

The  fundamental  principles  of  living  organisms,  including  man  as  a  bio- 
logical entity,  derived  from  the  data  of  zoology,  botany  and  psychology.  The 
topics  include  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  living  things,  relation  of  organ- 
isms to  their  physical  environment,  theory  of  evolution,  and  the  biological 
foundations  of  behavior. 

Natural  Science  B  will  he  taken  in  the  second  year  hy  m-ost  students  ex- 
cept those  planning  to  concentrate  in  one  of  the  fields  offered  hy  the  School 
of  Science.    See  statem,ent  on  the  science  requirem-ents.         Mr.  Kelner. 

NEAR  EASTERN   CIVILIZATION  -  See  Social   Science   101-1 18b 

PHILOSOPHY  A.    The  Basic  Problems  OF  Philosophy 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
problems  and  principles  of  philosophy.  The  nature  and  the  value  of  philo- 
sophical thinking.  The  persistent  questions  regarding  truth,  reality,  exist- 
ence, matter,  and  mind.  The  different  fields  of  philosophy:  metaphysics, 
theory  of  knowledge,  logic,  ethics,  aesthetics.  The  chief  philosophical 
theories:  rationalism,  empiricism,  and  transcendentalism.  The  importance  of 
philosophy  in  every  phase  of  cultural  life  and  in  the  general  situation  of  our 
age  is  stressed.         Mr.  Kayser. 
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PHILOSOPHY  1.     Classics  IN  Philosophy 

This  course  is  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  some  fundamental 
concepts  and  problems  of  philosophy  through  intensive  reading  and  study 
of  some  texts  of  Plato,  Descartes  and  Locke.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite 
for  future  systematic  work  in  philosophy. 

Open  to  all  students.         Mr.  Gurwitsch. 

[PHILOSOPHY  3b.    Aristotxe] 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  work  of  Aristotle  through  intensive  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  some  texts  of  Aristotle.  A  conference  course  with 
frequent  student  reports  in  class. 

Prerequisite:    Philosophy  1. 
[PHILOSOPHY  4a.     Scholasticism] 

PHILOSOPHY  5a.     Advanced  Classical  Texts  in  Modern  Philosophy 

Intensive  study  of  one  or  more  classical  texts  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies. Among  the  authors  considered  are  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Malebranche, 
Berkeley,  Hume  and  Kant.  The  texts  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  both 
the  historical  influence  and  the  systematic  philosophical  significance  of  the 
problems  concerned  and  the  theories  advanced. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1.         Mr.  Gurwitsch. 

PHILOSOPHY  6.     Contemporary  Philosophy 

Reading  and  discussion  of  the  works  of  some  contemporary  philosophers 
e.g.  Bergson,  Whitehead  and  Russell.  Both  the  position  of  the  philosophers 
discussed  within  the  whole  of  contemporary  philosophy  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  systematic  aspects  of  the  problems  will  be  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  5a.         Mr.  Gurwitsch. 

PHILOSOPHY  II.    Logic 

Analysis  of  propositions  and  relations  between  propositions  in  Aristotelian 
logic.  The  theory  of  syllogisms.  Introduction  to  modem  symbolic  logic. 
Elements  of  the  calculus  of  propositions,  the  theory  of  relations  and  Boolean 
algebra. 

Philosophy  1 1  and  21  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 
Open  to  all  students.         Mr.  Gurwitsch. 

PHILOSOPHY  12a.     Jewish  Ethics  (Biblical  and  Early  Post-Biblical 
Period) 
Introduction  to  Jewish  Ethics  in  general.    A  survey  of  the  central  ethical 
ideas  of  early  Israel  as  presented  in  Biblical  and  early  post-Biblical  period 
literature. 

Open  to  all  students.         Mr.  Rawidowicz. 
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PHILOSOPHY  12b.     Ethics 

Ethics  or  moral  philosophy  as  that  discipline  which  concerns  itself  with 
judgments  as  to  the  rightness  or  wrongness,  goodness  or  badness,  approval  or 
disapproval.  The  different  ethical  approaches:  the  psychological  and  so- 
ciological analysis  of  ethical  judgments  and  the  definite  establishment  of 
certain  courses  of  action  or  ways  of  life.  The  problems  of  moral  responsibility 
and  obligation.  The  ethical  criteria  and  principles.  Ethics  and  religion.  The 
property  of  value  and  the  process  of  valuing.  Outlines  of  the  history  of  ethics. 
Readings  from  the  classics  of  ethical  thought.         Mr.  Kayser. 

[PHILOSOPHY  13b.    Aesthetics] 

[PHILOSOPHY  21.     Philosophy  of  Science] 

Introduction  to  the  foundation  problems  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  historical  development  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences  and  their  connection  with  the  history 
of  philosophy. 

Philosophy  1 1  and  21  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  Natural  Science  A  or  Physics  11;  Mathematics  20  or  30. 
One  of  the  following  courses  in  Philosophy:  1,  11,  31a  or  ?>\h. 

[PHILOSOPHY  22a.     Philosophy  of  Language] 

PHILOSOPHY  31a.     History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 

Historical  survey  of  Greek  philosophy:  pre-Socratic  thought;  the  great 
speculative  systems;  the  Sophists;  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hellenistic  and 
Roman  developments:  Stoicism,  Epicureanism,  Scepticism,  Neoplatonism. 

Open  to  all  students.         Mr.  Kayser. 

PHILOSOPHY  31b.     History  of  Modern  Philosophy 

Historical  survey  of  philosophical  thinking  since  the  Renaissance.  The 
rise  of  modern  science  and  the  great  rationalistic  systems:  Descartes,  Hobbes, 
Spinoza,  Malebranche,  Leibniz.  British  empiricism:  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
French  philosophy  and  the  Enlightenment.  Kant  and  German  idealism. 
Currents  in  the  19th  Century. 

Prerequisite:   Philosophy  31a.         Mr.  Gurwitsch. 

PHILOSOPHY  100c.     Senior  Honors  Paper 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  the  student  will  place  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  senior  teachers  in  that  area  of  his  field  of  con- 
centration in  which  he  desires  to  work.  Consultations  between  instructor 
and  student  will  continue  throughout  the  academic  year.  A  paper  of  no 
less  than  7500  words,  representing  the  results  of  intensive  study,  will  con- 
stitute the  final  requirement.         Staff. 
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PHYSICS  11.     General  Physics 

Analytical  approach  to  pure  and  applied  physics,  stressing  fundamental 
phenomena  and  principles  in  mechanics,  sound,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism 
and  light. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  12  concurrently  or  Mathematics  11. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.     8  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $5.         Mr.  Kessler. 

PHYSICS  20.     Electricity  and  Magnetism 

The  basic  laws  of  electrostatics  and  magnetostatics  are  developed  with  the 
aid  of  the  calculus.  Steady  and  time-varying  electric  currents  and  fields. 
Elementary  A.C.  and  D.C.  circuit  theory.  Electrical  and  magnetic  properties 
of  matter.  Electromagnetic  radiation  and  some  simple  solutions  of  Maxwell's 
equations. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  20  concurrently  and  Physics  1 1. 

Three  classroom  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.    8  credits. 

Laboratory  fee:  $5.         Mr.  Kessler. 

PHYSICS  21.     Physical  Mechanics 

The  basic  principles  and  concepts  of  classical  mechanics  are  explicated  and 
applied  to  such  topics  as  moments  of  inertia,  kinematics  of  a  point,  kinetics 
of  a  point  mass,  central  forces  and  the  field  concept,  and  dynamics  of  a  rigid 
body.  The  methods  of  the  diflFerential  and  integral  calculus  are  used  through- 
out the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  20  concurrently  and  Physics  \\. 
Four  classroom  hours  per  week.         Mr.  Thornton. 

[PHYSICS  30.     Physical  Optics  and  Atomic  Structure] 

1st  semester:  The  wave  theory  of  light.  Interference:  diffraction;  polariza- 
tion; scattering;  reflection  and  absorption  of  light.  The  prism  and  the 
diff^raction  grating.  The  interaction  of  light  with  matter.  The  origin  of  light. 
2nd  semester:  Simple  spectra.  The  particles  of  modern  physics.  Bohr's 
atom  model  and  the  hydrogen  spectrum.  The  origin  of  x-rays  and  the  physical 
basis  of  the  periodic  table  of  elements  and  isotopes.  Introduction  to  quantum 
mechanics.  Brief  discussion  of  the  structure  of  the  nucleus  and  sources  of 
radioactivity. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  11,  Mathematics  20. 

Three  classroom  hours  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.     8  credits. 

[PHYSICS  31a.     Electronics] 

The  physics  of  electrons  and  ions.  Conduction  in  gases;  space  charge  and 
gaseous  discharge.  Emission-thermionic,  high-field,  secondary  and  photo-elec- 
tric. Vacuum  tubes  and  vacuum  tube  circuits.  Power  supplies,  amplifiers 
and  oscillators.  Elementary  theory  of  radio  communication  including  analysis 
of  filters  and  resonant  circuits. 

Prerequisite :    Physics  20. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.    4  credits. 
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[PHYSICS  32b.     Kinetic  Theory] 

The  assumptions  of  kinetic  theory.  The  distribution  of  velocities  and 
energy  in  a  gas.  The  ideal  gas  law.  Viscosity;  heat  conduction;  diffusion; 
specific  heats.  The  various  equations  of  state,  electric  and  magnetic  properties 
of  gases. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  21. 

Three  classroom  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.    4  credits. 

[PHYSICS  40.     iNTRODucmoN  to  Theoretical  Physics] 

A  detailed  study  of  selected  topics  in  mathematical  physics.    The  Fourier 
series  and  the  solution  of  some  simple  partial  differential  equations.    Although 
classical  physics  shall  be  stressed,   wave  mechanics  is  introduced  in   the 
solution  of  some  forms  of  Schroedinger's  equation. 
Prerequisite :    Consent  of  Instructor. 
Three  classroom  hours  per  week. 

[PHYSICS  100.     Senior  Research] 

Research  assignments  and  preparation  of  a  report  under  the  direction  of 
an  instructor. 

Required  of  honors  candidates  in  Physics. 

POLITICS  -  See  Social  Science  2b,  3,  51b-61b,  207b,  221a-235b 

PSYCHOLOGY  -  See  Social  Science  4a,  4b,  1  la,  261-280b 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  -  See  Biology  49 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE  -  See  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  General  Literature. 

RUSSIAN  B.     Intermediate  Russian 

Intensive  review  of  Russian  grammar;  stress  on  acquisition  of  vocabulary 
and  idioms;  compositions  in  Russian;  readings  of  short  stories  by  modem 
Russian  authors;  conversation. 

Prerequisite:    Russian  Ch  or  at  least  two  years  of  Russian  in  secondary 
school.         Miss  Leshinsky. 

RUSSIAN  C.     Intensive  Russian  (double  course) 

Rapid  study  of  grammar,  vocabulary  and  idioms;  brief  compositions  and 
readings  in  Russian  conversation.         Miss  Leshinsky. 

SEMITIC    LANGUAGES    AND    HISTORY -See    also    Hebrew    and 
Social  Science  101-1 18b 

SEMITICS  11a.     Advanced  Texts  from  the  Hebrew  Bible 

Analysis  and  interpretation  of  fundamental  texts  selected  to  illustrate  some 
biblical  ideas,  institutions  and  literary  forms.         Mr.  Glatzer. 
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SEMITICS  1  lb.  Selected  Texts  from  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash 
Brief  introduction  into  the  historical  development  of  Halacha;  study  of 
texts  dealing  with  some  aspects  of  civil  law^,  social  and  ethical  principles 
predominant  in  the  Talmudic  period;  a  comprehensive  historical  analysis 
of  the  haggadic  literature;  reading  in  texts  deahng  with  the  people  and  land 
of  Israel,  nationality  and  universality,  God  and  the  world,  the  nature  of  man, 
labor,  justice,  study,  administration  of  the  law.         Mr.  Glatzer. 

[SEMITICS  99c.     Tutorial  Course] 

[SEMITICS  100c.     Senior  Honors  Paper] 

SOCIAL  RELATIONS  -  See  Social  Science  1,  2b,  4a,  4b,  12a,  71b,  81a, 
191a,  191b,  241a-255a 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  A.    The  Development  of  Western  Thought 
AND  Institutions 
The  course  will  center  on  the  factors  and  forces  which  have  shaped  the 
development  of  Western  society  from  the  ancient  to   the  modern  world. 
Major  emphasis  will  be  on  social,  economic,  and  political  ideas  embodied 
in  institutional  developments. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen.         Mr.  Manuel. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  B.     Contemporary  American  Life  and  Thought 
An  analysis  of  the  major  ideas  and  institutions  which  form  the  pattern  of 
American  civilization,  with  special  attention  to  the  political,  economic,  and 
intellectual  aspects  of  American  society. 

Required  of  all  Sophomores.         Mr.  Commager,  Mr.  Lemer. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  1.     Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology 

A  survey  of  the  varieties  of  human  society;  the  major  human  groupings 
and  their  distribution;  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  race  concept  and  the  mean- 
ing of  racial  differences.  Survey  of  existing  primitive  societies.  The  nature  of 
culture  and  its  basic  processes  as  revealed  in  these  societies:  community 
maintenance;  government,  law  and  power  distribution;  social  and  class  group- 
ings; magic  and  religion;  education;  creative  expression.  The  light  that  these 
primitive  societies  shed  on  contemporary  American  life  and  thought. 
Open  to  Freshvten.         Mr.  Mishkin. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  2b     Modern  Theories  of  Society 

The  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  schools  and  concepts  of 
social  thought,  from  the  emergence  of  "sociology"  under  Comte  and  Spencer 
to  the  present.  The  emphasis  will  be  upon  social  relations  and  social  behavior 
in  America,  and  upon  such  recent  American  social  theorists  as  Ward,  Small. 
Ross,  Giddings,  Cooley,  Veblen,  Thomas,  as  well  as  such  foreign  thinkers 
as  Durkheim,  Weber  and  Mannheim.         Mr.  Coser. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  3,     Introduction  to  Modern  Politics 

The  competing  political  ideologies  in  the  world  today:  constitutional 
democracy,  fascism,  communism,  democratic  socialism.  Dynamic  forces  in 
world  politics:  nationalism,  imperialism,  militarism,  church  and  state  rela- 
tions, democracy.  Processes  of  government  and  political  thought  in  the  prin- 
cipal types  of  states,  with  emphasis  on  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Great  Britain  and  France:  Constitutions  and  their  interpretation;  political 
traditions;  party  systems  and  elections;  the  legislative  process;  executive 
powers  and  functions;  planning  and  administrative  bodies;  law;  civil  liberties 
Ofen  to  Freshmen.         Mr.  Axt. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  4a.     General  Psychology 

A  basic  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  study  of  psychology 
and  to  a  survey  of  various  phases  of  the  subject.    Topics  include  motivation, 
emotions,  perception,  learning,  thinking,  intelligence  and  the  application  of 
principles  to  industry,  business,   education   and  human   relations. 
Open  to  Freshmen.         Mr.  Zimmerman. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  4b.     Social  Psychology 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  an  individual  to  his  society.  Topics  include  the 
development  of  prejudice  and  other  attitudes  and  values;  methods  of  changing 
attitudes  and  values;  group  dynamics;  group  conflicts  and  the  relation  of 
personality  to  culture. 

Open  to  Freshmen.         Mrs.  Whiting. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  5.     Introduction  to  Economics 

This  course  studies  contemporary  economic  institutions,  theory  and  prob- 
lems. It  focuses  on  the  market,  price  determination,  labor  organization,  busi- 
ness organization,  the  equilibrium  of  the  firm,  corporate  structure  and  rela- 
tions, the  economic  role  of  government,  deficit  financing,  national  income, 
saving  and  investment,  the  credit  and  banking  system,  and  international 
finance  and  trade. 

Open  to  Freshmen.  Mr.  Eckaus. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  11a.     Introduction  to  Psychological  Statistics 

This  course  aims  to  equip  the  student  of  psychology  with  the  minimal 
statistical  concepts  and  techniques  required  for  elementary  manipulation  and 
interpretation  of  statistical  data.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  meaning, 
significance,  limitations  and  abuses  of  statistical  methods.  Topics  include: 
problems  of  data  collection,  graphic  representation  of  data,  measures  of  central 
tendency  and  variability,  cumulative  distributions  and  norms,  properties  of 
the  normal  distribution  curve  and  applications  in  psychological  statistics, 
correlational  methods,  reliability  and  validity  of  psychological  tests,  and  the 
reliability  and  significance  of  statistics.         Mr.  Zimmerman. 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  12a.     Research  Methods  in  the  Social  Sciences] 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  51b.     Parliamentary  Systems 

This  course  is  a  comparative  study  of  parliamentary  systems  of  government. 
The  following  countries  will  be  considered  in  1951-52;  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Israel  and  India.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  inter- 
action of  formal  institutions  of  government,  political  parties  and  the  political 
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tradition  in  each  country  studied.  The  main  problem  raised  in  the  course  is 
whether  the  parHamentary  system  can  deal  with  contemporary  problems  and 
remain  essentially  democratic.         Mr.  Axt. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  52a.     Political  Parties 

A  comparative  and  institutional  study  of  political  parties,  with  emphasis 
on  their  functioning  in  the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  Russia.  The 
two-party  and  multiple  party  systems.  Party  organization  and  leadership  in 
various  governmental  contexts,  on  national  and  local  levels.  Organizing  role 
of  parties  in  Cabinet  and  Presidential  governments  and  in  legislative  bodies. 
Rise  and  functioning  of  one-party  systems  in  totalitarian  governments  and  of 
mixed  party  systems  in  the  "people's  democracies."  The  economic  and  social 
basis  of  party  systems.  Party  realignment  under  democracies.  Party  rigidity 
and  flexibility.     Party  loyalties  and  propaganda. 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  53b.     The  Government  Corporation] 
[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  54a.    Public  Welfare  and  Social  Security] 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  61b.     Labor  Movements  and  Organizations 

The  organizational  policies,  structural  evolution,  strike  tactics,  administra- 
tive methods,  leadership  problems,  economic,  political  and  social  objectives 
and  welfare  program  of  organized  labor.  Techniques  of  collective  bargaining, 
union-management  cooperation.  Wage  policy.  The  role  of  government  in 
labor  relations.         Mr.  Eckaus. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  71b.     Comparative  Religions 

A  survey  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Judaism,  Christianity  and 
Islam.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  problems  of  religion  in  the  modem 
world. 

Open  to  Freshmen.         Mr.  Marenof. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  81a.     Comparative  Study  of  the  Family 

A  study  of  the  function  of  the  family  in  human  society;  family  experience 
in  various  cultures,  including  contemporary,  primitive.  Far  Eastern,  Soviet 
and  Western  European.  This  material  is  selected  to  shed  light  on  the  moral 
and  psychological  problems  faced  by  the  family  today:  attitudes  toward 
love  and  courtship,  monogamy,  extramarital  relations,  divorce,  and  family 
stability.         Mrs.  Whiting. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  101.     History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  culture  in  the  cradle  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. The  genesis  of  human  conscience  as  reflected  in  the  literature,  art, 
religion,  architecture,  law  and  government  of  the  Near  Eastern  peoples.  The 
course  includes  a  survey  of  the  Greek,  Roman  and  Christian  influences  on 
the  Near  East  to  the  rise  of  Islam.         Mr.  Marenof. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  102a.  History  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  70  A.D. 
The  social  and  religious  structure  of  pre-dynastic  Israel;  early  social  and 
political  institutions;  nationalism  and  imperialism;  the  great  schism;  social 
reformers  and  the  prophetic  guilds;  the  evolution  of  Yahwism;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  canon  and  its  influence.  Mr.  Marenof. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  103a.     History  of  Early  Christianity 

The  sources  of  Jewish  Messianism  in  the  pre-Christian  period;  political 
parties  and  social  movements  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Jesus;  economic 
and  social  conditions  during  the  last  centuries  before  the  Common  Era; 
intellectual  influences  on  religious  and  social  thought  in  the  Mediterranean 
world  during  the  period  of  the  Apostles;  the  structure  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.        Mr.  Glatzer. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  104b.     The  Islamic  World  From  632  to  1800 

The  Arabs  before  Muhammed.  Muhammed  and  the  rise  of  Islam.  The 
foundation  of  the  Muslim  State.  The  age  of  conquests.  The  Islamic  empire. 
Islamic  civilization.  Koran.  Pillars  of  Islam.  Beliefs.  Sects.  Literature. 
Science.    Social  life  and  popular  ideas.         Mr.  Leslau. 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  Ilia.     Introduction  to  Archaelogy] 

Origins  and  development  of  the  science  of  excavation;  the  scientific 
methods  of  excavating  to  uncover  pre-historic  and  historic  cultures;  the 
reconstruction  of  the  deluvial  strata;  the  study  of  palaeolithic,  neolithic  and 
calcolithic  man;  the  method  of  deciphering  prehistoric  and  early  historic 
languages;  the  interpretation  of  art  and  its  application  to  an  understanding 
of  history. 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  111b.    Archaeology  of  the  Biblical  Period] 

The  beginning  of  modern  excavations  in  the  Near  East;  the  pyramids  and 
temples  of  Egypt;  mythological  and  law  tablets  of  the  Sumerians  and  Ak- 
kadians; records  of  Assyro-Babylonian  conquests;  excavations  and  discoveries 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  from  5,000  B.C.  onward.  Other  topics  include:  dis- 
cussions of  the  Persian  Behistun  inscriptions;  the  Elephantine  papyrii;  the 
Persepolis  palace;  Hellenistic  and  Roman  influence  on  the  ancient  Near 
East;  Christian  and  Jewish  catacombs;  Old  and  New  Testament  manu- 
scripts; Byzantine  churches  and  Jewish  synagogues.  The  problem  of  culture 
diffusion  in  the  light  of  archeological  evidence. 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  116b.     Semitic  Linguistics] 

The  course  is  designed  for  those  who  have  a  general  interest  in  linguistics 
and  for  those  who,  having  some  knowledge  of  a  Semitic  language  such  as 
Hebrew  or  Arabic,  would  like  to  learn  how  the  comparative  approach  is 
applied  to  the  Semitic  group  of  languages.  What  are  the  Semitic  languagesr" 
Where  and  when  were  they  spoken?  Classification  of  the  Semitic  languages. 
The  "cradle"  of  the  Semitic  languages.  Semitic  scripts.  Sounds.  The  root 
structure.  The  noun.  The  verb.  Word  formation  and  derivation.  Semitic 
loanwords  in  Western  languages.     The  living  Semitic  languages. 

Mr.  Leslau. 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  1 18b.    The  Middle  East  in  Modern  Inter- 
national Politics] 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  164.     Major  Trends  and  Problems  During  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  Period] 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  165.     History  of  Modern  Europe  Since  1789 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  history  of  the  European  States  from  the 
French  Revolution  until  World  War  II.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  political 
events,  chiefly  in  the  major  countries,  but  with  some  attention  to  important 
aspects  of  the  history  of  the  lesser  powers.         Mr.  Rowen. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  166.  Main  Currents  in  Modern  European 
Thought 
A  study  of  main  currents  of  European  thought  since  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  revealed  in  the  writings  of  men  who  profoundly  influenced 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  modern  world.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  great  thinkers  who  formulated  a  moral  outlook  for  their  age.  Topics 
discussed  will  include  eighteenth  century  rationalism,  romanticism,  the 
Catholic  revival,  nationalism,  British  liberalism,  revolutionary  socialism, 
Social  Darwinism,  positivism.  Fascism  and  the  cult  of  violence,  anti-semitism, 
Freudianism,  theories  of  history.         Mr.  Manuel. 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  167b.     Modern  European  Economic  History] 

The  course  will  study  the  major  developments  of  European  capitalism  for 
the  period  since  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  18th  century.  Population 
growth,  science  and  technology.  New  methods  of  organization  in  agriculture, 
industry,  transportation,  mining,  commerce  and  banking.  Combinations, 
monopolies  and  cartels;  labor  organizations  and  movements;  the  regulation 
of  the  conditions  of  labor;  the  growth  of  public  services.  Changing  patterns 
of  international  trade.  Cycles  of  expansion  and  contraction;  the  general 
movement  of  prices,  wages  and  the  standard  of  living;  fiscal  policy  of  the 
major  powers.  The  growth  of  war  economies  and  the  economic  consequences 
of  the  great  wars.  The  latter  part  of  the  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Soviet  economy  and  to  the  special  problems  of  Western  Europe  since  1945. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  175a.  History  of  the  Jews  to  the  French 
Revolution 
The  Jews  in  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  Empires;  the  organization  and 
function  of  the  medieval  Jewish  community  in  the  Christian  and  Moslem 
worlds;  the  great  migrations  of  the  Middle  Ages;  intellectual  developments 
and  changes  in  religious  doctrine;  Jewish  mysticism;  Messianic  movements; 
Hassidism;  the  structure  of  Jewish  society  in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe;  the 
Jewish  community  in  European  economic  life.         Mr.  Glatzer. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  175b.  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  Present 
The  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  Western  Europe;  the  Haskalah  movement; 
the  structure  and  internal  conflicts  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Eastern 
Europe  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  great  migrations  to  the  west; 
Sephardic,  German  and  East  European  Jews.  Renaissance  of  Hebrew 
culture;  anti-semitism;  Jewish  nationalism  and  Zionism;  the  Jews  during  two 
world  wars.  Problems  of  Jewish  contemporary  life  in  the  United  States; 
political  economic,  and  religious  issues  confronting  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Glatzer. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  181.     History  of  American  Civilization 

The  development  of  American  Civilization  from  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  course  is  organized  around  major  periods  or  movements,  and  it  studies 
the  significant  social,  political  and  intellectual  features  of  each  as  a  single 
historical  pattern.  The  first  term  focuses  on  the  following  topics:  Puritanism 
and  the  Colonial  Experience,  The  Age  of  Reason  and  Revolution,  Federalism 
and  JefFersonian  Democracy,  The  Rise  of  Americanism,  Jacksonian  Dem- 
ocracy, Transcendentalism  and  Reform,  The  Sectional  Struggle.  The 
second  term:  Reconstruction  and  the  New  South,  The  Triumph  of  Industrial 
Capitalism,  Liberalism  and  Modern  America,  The  New  Deal,  America  and 
the  World. 

Open  to  Freshmen.         Mr.  Peterson. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  182.    American  Constitutional  Law  and  Theory 

The  history  of  the  Constitution  and  its  interpretation  by  the  Supreme 
Court  against  the  background  of  continuing  political  and  economic  change. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  framing  of  the  Constitution;  the  origin,  nature 
and  scope  of  judicial  review;  the  problems  of  federalism,  the  protection  of 
property,  separation  of  powers,  and  civil  liberties.  The  approach  is  historical 
throughout,  relating  constitutional  development  to  the  social,  political  and 
intellectual  history  of  the  United  States.  The  first  term  covers  the  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  years  following  the  American  Revolution;  the  second 
term  brings  the  study  down  to  the  present  Court,  with  special  attention 
given  to  the  period  since  1936.         Mr.  Peterson. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  183a.    American  Economic  History 

Selected  problems  in  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States.  Special 
attention  to  the  rise  of  the  American  standard  of  living,  the  role  of  government, 
the  monopoly  problem,  the  changing  character  of  American  business  cycles, 
the  development  of  the  organized  labor  movement  and  the  conditions  for 
economic  progress.         Mr.  Eckaus. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  184b.    American  Foreign  Policy 

A  history  of  American  foreign  policy  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  United  States  in  world  affairs  in  the  twentieth 
century.         Mr.  Manuel. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  185a.     Main  Currents  in  Southern  History 

An  historical  analysis  of  the  development  of  a  distinctive  way  of  life  in  the 
American  South  from  1820  to  the  present.  The  course  is  organized  around 
basic  elements:  the  concept  of  "the  South"  and  sectional  consciousness;  the 
system  of  the  antebellum  period;  Negro  slavery,  the  Abolitionist  attack,  and 
the  pro-slavery  defense;  the  wane  of  liberalism  in  Southern  life;  the  state 
sovereignty  theory,  secession  and  Civil  War;  Radical  Reconstruction;  restora- 
tion of  white  rule,  the  new  South  and  Bourbon  control;  the  agrarian  revolt, 
demagogues  and  the  one-party  system;  the  persisting  economic  inferiority 
of  the  South;  the  Negro,  the  ideology  of  white  supremacy  and  civil  rights; 
the  New  Deal  and  the  TVA;  farm  and  labor  problems;  literature,  education, 
and  religion  in  the  South.         Mr.  Levy. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  191a.     American  Communities 

The  basic  social,  economic  and  cultural  patterns  in  American  communities, 
both  urban  and  rural.  The  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  recent  community 
surveys  such  as  the  work  of  the  Lynds  (MiddletowYi) ,  Dollard  (Caste  and 
Class  in  a  Southern  Town^,  Cayton  and  Drake  (Black  Metropolis'),  Warner 
and  Associates  (Yankee  City,  Democracy  in  ]onesville).  The  technique  of 
making  community  surveys,  the  problems  of  method  and  reliability;  the 
interpretation  of  data.  Distribution  of  economic  and  social  power;  prestige 
groups;  cliques.  Problems  of  class  stratification.  Rigidity  and  mobility  of 
social  groupings.  Resolution  of  social  conflicts.  Building  of  community  co- 
hesiveness.         Mr.  Mishkin. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  191b.     Minority  Groups  in  the  U.S. 

This  course  will  study  the  contemporary  ethnic,  racial  and  religious  minority 
groups  in  American  society.  The  historical  background  of  19th  and  20th 
century  immigration;  survey  of  the  geographic  and  occupational  distribu- 
tion. Survival  and  transformation  of  Old  World  cultural  patterns;  con- 
tinuing relations  with  the  society  of  origin.  Internal  structure  and  communal 
organization  of  selected  groups.  The  foreign  language,  Negro,  and  religious 
press.  Party  politics  and  the  minority  groups.  Tensions  and  conflicts  among 
the  groups.  Problems  of  legal,  social,  and  economic  status.  The  movement 
for  abolition  of  discriminatory  practices.  Each  member  of  the  course  will 
undertake  the  study  of  one  of  the  minority  groups  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area  as  a  term  assignment.  In  addition,  class  meetings  with  leaders  of  various 
local  groups  and  visits  to  their  institutions  will  be  arranged.   Mr.  Mishkin. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  193b.    Civil  Liberties  in  America 

A  study  of  the  freedoms  protected  by  the  Constitution.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  period  from  the  first  World  War  to  the  present,  with  special 
consideration  of  current  problems.  The  legal  status  of  racial,  religious,  and 
economic  minorities;  separation  of  church  and  state;  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression;  and  criminal  justice.         Mr.  Levy. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  1 96a.     Jefferson  and  the  Liberal  Tradition 

The  philosophy  and  politics  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  their  significance 
for  American  liberalism  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  Jefferson  and  the  democratic  movement  he  led.  The 
second  half  involves  the  study  of  important  phases  of  the  Jeffersonian  tradition 
(Jacksonian  Democracy,  Transcendentalism,  Populism,  for  example),  and 
attempts  a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  Jeffersonian  inheritance  in  the 
evolution  of  American  democracy.  Extensive  reading  in  the  works  of  Jeffer- 
son, the  writings  of  key  figures  in  the  tradition,  and  significant  historical 
commentaries.         Mr.  Peterson. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  196b.  American  Progressivism  in  the  Twentieth 
Century 
An  inquiry  into  the  changing  pattern  of  hberal  thought  and  action  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Chief  attention  is  given  to  the  Progressive  Movement, 
1900-1916.  The  new  intellectual  and  literary  forces  of  the  period  are 
studied  in  relation  to  the  social  and  political  ferment.  The  materials  are 
writings  of  philosophers  and  social  scientists,  artists  and  reformers,  statesmen 
and  politicians.  The  transition  from  the  Progressive  Movement  to  the  New 
Deal  and  the  dilemma  of  liberals  and  progressives  today  round  out  the 
course.        Mr.  Peterson. 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  199c.     Social  Theory  in  America] 

Intensive  readings  in  important  social  theorists  who  have  taken  American 
society  as  their  theme,  such  as  Tocqueville,  Henry  Adams,  Holmes,  Brandeis, 
Turner,  Veblen,  Parrington,  and  some  of  the  contemporary  writers  in  the 
field  of  American  morals  and  American  national  character.  Emphasis  on 
thorough  reading  and  scrutiny  of  a  small  number  of  authors,  with  critical 
writing  on  them. 

A  small  conference  group,  limited  to  ten  members  of  the  class,  approved 
hy  the  instructor. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  202.    Price  Policies  and  Market  Organization 

Price  and  production  policies  in  the  modern  business  enterprise.  Exam- 
ination of  types  of  market  organization  and  price  and  production  practices 
in  various  sectors  of  the  American  economy.  The  impact  of  monopolistic 
elements  on  the  efficiency  of  resource  allocation  and  the  size  and  distribution 
of  the  national  income.  Examination  and  evaluation  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
and  public  control  policies  in  agriculture,  public  utilities,  retail  trade  and 
other  fields.         Mr.  Eckaus. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  203a.     Money  and  Income  Analysis 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  money  in  the  modem  economy  and  of  the  role 
of  commercial  banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  our  monetary  system. 
Discussion  of  the  national  income,  consumption,  saving  and  investment,  and 
the  problems  of  depression  and  full  employment.  Some  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  influence  of  government  expenditure,  taxation  and  monetary 
policies  on  the  level  of  national  income,  employment,  and  production. 

Mr.  Laursen. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  204a.     Public  Finance 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  public  finance.  Special  attention  to  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  United  States  government  and  its  bearing  on  currency,  banking, 
production,  employment  and  the  business  cycle.         Mr.  Laursen. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  205b.     Business  Cycles 

The  historical  development  of  business  fluctuations  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  An  analysis  of  the  modern  theory  of  income  and  employment 
and  its  relation  to  the  theory  of  cyclical  fluctuations.  Past  and  current 
attempts  to  forecast  business  and  business  cycles  and  public  policy. 

Mr.  Laursen. 
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[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  207b.  Government  and  Business  in  the  U.S.] 
The  constitutional,  legal,  economic  and  administrative  aspects  o£  govern- 
ment regulation  and  control  of  American  business.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  problems  that  have  called  for  governmental  intervention:  natural 
resource  development,  monopoly,  concentration  of  economic  power,  industrial 
breakdown,  and  business  cycle  fluctuation.  Types  of  regulation  and  control: 
anti-trust,  unfair  trade  practices;  patent  control;  public  utility  regulation; 
stock  and  security  regulation;  holding  company  control;  price  control;  condi- 
tional government  subsidies  to  business  and  underwriting  of  business  risks. 
Areas  of  intervention :  coal,  transportation,  communications,  light  and  power, 
banking  and  finance,  civil  aviation,  atomic  energy.  The  conditions  and  limits 
of  government  ownership  and  operation  of  industry.  The  TVA  and  other 
government  corporations.  The  role  and  forms  of  government  control  in  a 
wartime  economy.  The  problems  of  regulating  agencies  and  administrative 
law. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  208b.  International  Trade  and  Economic 
Institutions 
A  study  of  international  monetary  arrangements,  foreign  exchanges  and 
exchange  control,  capital  movements,  the  theory  of  international  trade  and 
price  relationships,  and  foreign  economic  policy.  Major  emphasis  upon  the 
new  international  institutions  and  upon  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  economy.         Mr.  Laursen. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  209b.    Problems  of  Backward  Areas 

An  analysis  of  the  social,  economic  and  cultural  forces  at  work  in  selected 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world  and  the  impact  of  western  civilization  in 
these  areas.  After  a  brief  survey  of  historical  backgrounds,  this  course  will 
take  up  basic  economic  patterns  in  backward  areas,  the  nature  of  the  social 
and  cultural  conflicts  in  the  areas  and  the  various  national  and  international 
approaches  for  the  solution  of  immediate  problems.  Emphasis  will  be  put 
on  specific  case  studies  drawn  from  the  Far  East,  Near  East,  Southeast  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America.         Mr.  Mishkin. 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  211.    Accounting] 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  220.    Topics  in  Advanced  Economics 

This  course  is  designed  to  serve  two  purposes:  (1)  complete  the  general 
study  of  economics  through  the  analysis  of  more  advanced  problems  not 
dealt  with  in  previous  courses;  (2)  provide  suitable  material  for  coordination 
with  earlier  courses  in  the  field  of  concentration.         Mr.  Laursen. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  221a.     American  National  Government 

A  survey  of  the  Constitution  and  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers 
will  be  followed  by  an  intensive  analysis  of  our  political  institutions:  Congress, 
the  Presidency,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  bureaucracy;  political  parties  and 
pressure  groups.  The  functioning  of  these  institutions  will  be  discussed  in 
terms  of  process;  e.g.,  legislation,  government  planning,  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy.  The  course  as  a  whole  attempts  to  confront  the  student  with 
the  problem  of  whether  effective  leadership  and  popular  control  can  be 
reconciled  by  means  of  responsible  political  parties.         Mr.  Axt. 
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[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  22Ib.  Public  Administration  in  the 
United  States] 
An  introduction  to  the  administrative  process  with  emphasis  on  the  national 
government  of  the  United  States.  Origin  and  role  of  the  bureaucracy  in  the 
modern  state;  administration  as  an  instrument  for  the  achievement  of  policy 
objectives.  Structure  and  organization;  the  Federal  departmental  system.  The 
political  environment  of  administration;  relationships  with  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  Social  policy  and  social  change;  the  influence  of  pressure  groups. 
Policy-making  and  "planning";  the  creative  function  of  administration.  Mana- 
gerial problems;  coordination,  budgeting,  personnel.  Training  and  recruit- 
ment for  the  civil  service.  The  public  and  its  agents;  the  attainment  of  a 
responsible  bureaucracy. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  222b.     Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda 

A  study  of  the  influencing  of  social  behavior:  the  modes,  techniques, 
agencies,  results,  and  underlying  psychological  assumptions.  Strategy  and 
tactics  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  propaganda.  The  press,  radio,  tele- 
nsion,  and  movies  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion  and  attitudes  with 
emphasis  on  the  American  situation.  Governmental  and  other  forms  of  control 
over  freedom  of  the  press  and  speech;  the  constitutional  and  legal  issues 
involved.  The  role  of  stereotypes,  slogans,  and  symbols  in  public  opinion.  The 
uses  of  j)ropaganda  in  psychological  warfare,  and  the  light  it  sheds  on  the 
nature  of  propaganda.  Propaganda  and  counter-propaganda  in  international 
politics.         Mr.  Coser. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  225a.     International  Politics 

Introduction  to  the  development  of  the  European  states  system  and  inter- 
national law.  The  agencies  created  by  the  great  states  for  the  making  and 
conduct  of  their  foreign  policies.  The  art  and  practice  of  diplomacy.  Rela- 
tionship between  internal  and  foreign  policy.  Theories  of  international  politics 
and  the  sources  of  conduct  of  the  major  world  powers.  A  survey  of  the 
international  crises  of  the  twentieth  century  and  problems  and  trends  of 
contemporary  international  relations.         Mr.  Manuel. 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  226.     International  Law  and  Institutions] 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  227a.    The  Far  East  in  International  Politics] 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  231.  History  of  Political  Theory  in  the  West 
Readings,  discussion  and  reports  based  on  the  classics  of  western  political 
philosophy  from  the  ancient  period  up  to  modern  times.  Considerable  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  ideas  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  the  Roman  theorists. 
Medieval  systems,  institutional  forms  and  constitutional  developments  will 
be  analyzed.  Major  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  political  thought  of  the 
Reformation  and  Renaissance,  to  the  works  of  Hobbes,  Locke  and  Rousseau, 
and  to  the  modem  works  of  democratic  and  authoritarian   theorists. 

Mr.  Berkowitz. 
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[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  232b.     Theories  of  the  Capitalist  Spirit] 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  233.     Modern  Movements  of  Social  Change 

The  major  systems  of  thought  and  action  dealing  with  basic  social  changes. 
Against  the  background  of  the  European  tradition  of  political  thought,  the 
emphasis  will  be  upon  theories  of  capitalist  development,  Utopian  Socialism, 
anarchism  and  Marxism.  A  critical  study  of  Marx,  Engels,  Kautsky,  Lenin 
and  their  doctrines.  Interpretations  of  such  concepts  as  the  party  dictatorship, 
the  police  state,  "democratic  centralism,"  planning,  nationalism,  militarism, 
and  revolution  in  the  thinking  of  Stalin,  Trotsky,  Tito,  Mao  Tse-Tung. 
First  semester,  Mr.  Coser;  second  semester,  Mr.  Lemer. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  24 1  a.     Culture  and  Personality 

An  advanced  course  covering  theories  of  personality  development  and  the 
relation  between  personality  and  culture.  Illustrative  material  will  be  drawn 
both  from  case  histories  and  experimental  studies  in  Western  European 
culture  and  from  reports  of  other  cultures.         Mr.  Coser. 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  242b.  Marriage  and  the  Family  in  America] 
This  course  emphasizes  the  development  of  the  contemporary  American 
family  as  a  normal  social  pattern  and  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  it. 
Topics  include:  problems  of  mental  and  sexual  adjustment;  the  rearing  and 
education  of  children;  and  the  impact  of  economic  and  budgetary  problems 
on  family  stability. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  243b.     Child  Development  and  Adolescence 

A  study  of  the  activities  and  development  of  children  from  birth  to  adoles- 
cence. Problems  of  adjustment,  especially  in  the  period  between  childhood 
and  maturity.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  will  be  upon  healthy  development 
and  adjustment.  Topics  include:  the  methods  of  child  psychology;  the  early 
development  of  behavior;  maturation  of  behavior;  learning  in  childhood; 
language  development;  mental  and  emotional  growth.  Mrs.  Whiting. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  250a.     Native  Cultures  of  America 

A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  culture  of  aboriginal  America  at  the  time  of 
European  discovery  to  the  present  day.  All  principal  cultures  will  be 
studied  including  those  of  South  America,  Central  America  and  North 
America.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  North  American  Indians, 
their  social,  political,  economic  and  religious  organization,  problems  of  accultu- 
ration, methods  and  problems  of  administration  of  Indian  tribes  by  the  U.  S. 
Government,  the  problem  of  the  Indian  as  an  American  minority  group. 

Mr.  Mishkin. 
[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  251a.    The  City] 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  252b.    The  Rural  Community] 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  253b.     World  Population  and  Resources] 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  255a.    Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Criminology 

This  course  includes  a  survey  of  socio-economic  culture  and  psychiatric 
factors  related  to  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  and  a  study  of  the  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  responsible  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  delinquents 
and  criminals.         Mrs.  Whiting. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  256b.     Industrial  Sociology 

The  development  of  modem  industry;  the  factory  system  and  its  fore- 
runners; science,  technology  and  the  division  of  labor;  the  social  system  of 
the  factory;  management  and  managerial  functions;  the  worker  and  the 
machine;  informal  organization  of  workers;  labor  organization;  power, 
status  and  class  in  the  factory;  industrial  conflict;  industry  and  the  community. 

Mr.  Cosei. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  258a.     General  Linguistics 

A  basic  course  for  students  who  wish  to  increase  their  proficiency  in  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  and  their  understanding  of  the  science  of 
language.  Phonetics.  Phonemics.  Phonetic  symbols.  Morphology.  Mor- 
phological types.  Grammatical  terms.  Syntax.  Word  formation  and  deriva- 
tion. Change  of  vocabulary.  Borrowings.  Speech  communities.  Classifica- 
tion of  the  languages  of  the  world.         Mr.  Leslau. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  262.    Personality 

Study  of  the  theoretical,  clinical  and  experimental  contributions  to  our 
understanding  of  human  character  and  personality,  with  special  emphasis 
on  psychological  health,  on  holistic  theory,  and  on  dynamic  theory. 

Mr.  Maslow. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  263b.    Tests  and  Measurements 

A  study  of  the  standardized  psychological  tests  and  measurements  with 
intensive  analysis  of  several  of  the  more  widely  used  individual  and  group 
tests.  Topics  include:  techniques  of  test  construction,  principles  of  selecting 
tests  for  specific  uses,  problems  of  administration  and  scoring;  techniques  of 
interpretation.         Mr.  Zimmerman. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  265a.     Employment  Psychology 

Applications  of  psychology  in  employee  selection  for  business  and  industry. 
Topics  considered  include:  personnel  recruitment;  selection,  interviewing 
and  placement;  occupational  fields  and  job  analysis;  the  selection,  construc- 
tion, administration,  and  evaluation  of  psychological  tests  in  business  and 
industry:  use  of  application  forms,  letters  of  recommendation,  and  other 
methods  of  evaluating  employee  qualifications;  determining  criteria  of 
desirability  and  undesirability;  and  experimental  evaluation  of  methods  and 
findings.         Mr.  Zimmerman. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  266b.     Personnel  Psychology 

Emphasis  in  this  course  will  be  upon  applications  of  psychology  in  achieving 
optimal  worker  satisfaction  and  maximal  service  to  the  employing  organization. 
Major  topics  include:  general  working  conditions  and  their  effect  on  the 
employee;  special  services;  health  and  safety;  recreation;  employee  counsehng; 
problems  in  motivation;  wages  and  hours;  incentive  systems;  morale  surveys 
and  morale  building;  fatigue  and  efficiency;  on  the  job  training;  time  and 
motion   study;  merit  rating   and  evaluation;   and  upgrading   and   transfer. 

Mr.  Zimmerman. 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  271a.    Abnormal  Psychology 

The  etiology,  symptomatology,  and  dynamisms  of  the  situational  disturb- 
ances, the  neuroses,  psychosomatic  illnesses,  and  value  disturbances. 

Mr.  Maslow. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  271b.  Field  Work  in  Clinical  and  Abnormal 
Psychology 
In  this  course,  the  advanced  student  will  be  given  the  opportunity  for 
observation  and  practical  work  in  institutions.  Under  the  supervision  of 
psychiatrists  and  other  hospital  staff  members,  he  may  participate  in  the 
administration  of  various  types  of  therapeutic  techniques.  Direct  contact 
and  discussion  with  patients  and  hospital  staff  will  be  afforded,  both  in- 
formally and  in  formal  discussion  groups.         Mr.  Zimmerman. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  272b.    Approaches  to  Psychotherapy 

The  main  schools  of  thought  and  practice  in  this  area  will  be  studied  for 
the  light  they  can  throw  on  the  deeper  layers  of  human  personality. 
Prerequisite:    Permission  of  the  instructor.         Mr.  Maslow. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  273b.    Advanced  Psychological  Theory 

Selected  problems  in  theory  of  neo-behaviorism,  holism  (Gestalt,  organismic 
and  field  theory)  and  the  dynamic  theories.         Mr.  Maslow. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  274a.     Elementary  Experimental  Psychology 

Individual  or  group  research  carried  out  under  supervision.  Techniques 
of  experimentation,  experimental  design.         Mr.  Klee. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  274b.    Advanced  Experimental  Psychology 
Special  problems  in  experimental  psychology.         Mr.  Klee. 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  275b.     Physiological  Psychology] 

The  central  nervous  system,  the  autonomic  nervous  system,  and  the 
endocrine  system  as  the  bases  of  human  experience  and  behavior. 

[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  276a.     Advanced  Soclal  Psychology] 
Selected  problems  and  projects  in  social  psychology  for  advanced  students. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  277a.    Motivation 

The  philosophical,  comparative,  clinical,  and  experimental  contribution  to 
a  deeper  understanding  of  human  needs,  wishes  and  drives.     Mr.  Maslow. 
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[SOCIAL  SCIENCE  278b.     Projective  Psychology] 

Theoretical  bases  of  projective  approaches.  Consideration  of  the  various 
projective  techniques  including  the  Thematic  Apperception,  Rorschach  Ink 
Blot,  and  World  Association  tests. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  279a.     Psychology  of  Problem  Solving 

A  study  of  the  creative  process,  its  background  and  consequences  and  its 
relation  to  perception  and  learning  theory.         Mr.  Klee. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  280b.     Psychology  of  Emotions 

A  consideration  of  the  value  dimension  of  the  individual's  dynamic  relation 
to  the  world  about  him  in  both  its  positive  and  disruptive  aspects.       Mr.  Klee, 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  299c.     Junior  Tutorial  Course 

Group  conferences  in  the  various  fields  of  concentration,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  social  science  staff.  Required  readings,  reports  and  discussions 
on  assigned  topics.         Staff. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  300c.     Senior  Honors  Paper 

Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  with  honors  in  the  social  sciences 
are  required  to  register  for  this  course  and,  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  faculty,  prepare  an  honors  paper  on  a  suitable  topic.         Staff. 

SOCIOLOGY  -  See  Social  Science  1,  2b,  4a,  4b,  12a,  71b,  81a,  191a,  191b, 
241a-255a 

SPANISH  A.     Introductory  Spanish 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,  gradual  building  of  vocabulary,  pronunciation; 
brief  compositions  and  readings  in  basic  Spanish.  Conversation  in  Spanish 
is  encouraged  among  students. 

Open  to  those  students  who  have  never  had  any  instruction  in  Spanish. 

Miss  Estermann. 
SPANISH  B.     Intermediate  Spanish 

Intensive  review  of  Spanish  grammar;  stress  on  acquisition  of  vocabulary 
and  idioms;  compositions  in  Spanish;  readings  of  short  stories  by  modern 
authors;  conversation. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  A  or  at  least  two  years  of  Spanish  in  secondary 
school.         Miss  Estermann  and  Mr.  Duffy. 

SPANISH  C.  Intensive  Spanish  (double  course) 

Intensive  study  of  grammar,  vocabulary  and  idioms;  brief  compositions  and 
readings  in  Spanish;  conversation. 

This  course  meets  five  times  a  week  and  carries  double  credit.  It  is  designed 
to  cover  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  college  instruction  in  Spanish  in  one  year. 

Miss  Estermann. 
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SPANISH  Da.     Intermediate  Composition  and  Conversation 

Systematic  drill  in  composition,  translation,  advanced  grammar.  Weekly 
written  work  under  direct  supervision  of  the  instructor.  An  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  extension  of  vocabulary  and  current  Spanish  syntax.  Intensive 
practice  in  the  spoken  language  to  build  up  the  student's  vocabulary  and 
oral  proficiency  while  giving  some  insight  into  various  aspects  of  contemporary 
Spanish  and  South  American  life.  Class  discussions  based  on  Spanish  periodi- 
cals, newspapers  or  recent  books.  This  course  will  be  given  entirely  in 
Spanish.  Mr.  Duffy. 

SPANISH  Db.     Advanced  Composition  AND  Conversation 

Daily  practice  in  spoken  Spanish.     Translations,  compositions,  advanced 
grammar  and  syntax.    This  course  will  be  given  entirely  in  Spanish. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  B  or  its  equivalent.         Mr.  Duffy. 

SPANISH  1.    Outline  of  Spanish  Literature 

An  introductory  course  in  Spanish  Literature,  dealing  with  its  main  current 
from  the  Poema  Del  Cid  to  the  outbreak  of  the  first  World  War.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  and  reports. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  B  or  its  equivalent.         Mr.  Cheskis. 

[SPANISH  3a.     The  Picaresque  and  Pastoral  Novel] 

SPANISH  5a.     Cervantes 

The  course  will  be  concerned  with  the  life  and  works  of  Cervantes  in  the 
framework  of  the  Spanish  16th  century.  The  course  will  include  all  the 
works  of  Cervantes:  the  drama,  the  Novelas  Ejemplares,  and  the  Don 
Quixote.  The  Don  Quixote  will  be  read  in  its  entirety,  and  its  significance 
as  a  masterpiece  of  Spanish  and  world  literature  will  be  discussed  and 
emphasized.  Lectures,  reports,  and  collateral  readings. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  1.         Mr.  Duffy. 

SPANISH  5b.     Drama  of  Siglo  de  Oro 

Brief  survey  of  the  beginnings  of  Spanish  theater.  The  setting  and  tech- 
niques of  the  Spanish  comedia;  its  typical  structure,  verse-forms,  plots.  The 
most  important  works  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Alarcon,  Tirso  de  Molina, 
M.  de  Amescua,  Guillen  de  Castro,  Cervantes.  The  "culto"  element  in  the 
later  comedia.  Lectures,  class  discussions,  collateral  reading,  class-reports, 
essays,  translations,  study  of  theatrical  techniques  and  style.  The  significance 
of  Siglo  de  Oro  drama  in  world  literature  will  be  emphasized  throughout  this 
course,  and  its  relation  to  other  national  dramas  will  be  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  I.         Mr.  Duffy. 

[SPANISH  7.     The  Spanish  Novel  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries] 
[SPANISH  9b.     The  Poetry  of  Spain] 

[SPANISH  11.     The  Contemporary  Literature  of  Spanish  America] 
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SPANISH  100c.     Senior  Honors  Paper 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  the  student  will  place  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  senior  teachers  in  that  area  of  his  field  of  con- 
centration in  which  he  desires  to  work.  Consultations  between  instructor 
and  student  will  continue  throughout  the  academic  year.  A  paper  of  no 
less  than  7500  words,  representing  the  results  of  intensive  study,  will  con- 
stitute the  final  requirement.         Staff. 

SPEECH  la.    Voice  and  Articulation 

Intensive  work  in  developing  a  good  speaking  voice,  acceptable  articulation, 
and  other  techniques  of  good  speech,  based  on  an  understanding  of  voice 
production  and  phonetic  patterns  of  American  Speech.  Designed  for  Drama 
concentrators,  prospective  teachers,  and  others  with  a  professional  interest 
in  their  speech.         Miss  Rossignol. 

SPEECH  2b.     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

Study  of  the  principles  of  oral  reading.  Practice  in  the  analysis  and 
presentation  of  various  types  of  prose  and  poetry.  Miss  Rossignol. 

SPEECH  3a.     Public  Speaking 

Study  of  the  principles  of  speech  composition  and  delivery.  Emphasis 
on  problems  of  adapting  the  speech  to  the  specific  audience.  Analysis  of 
representative  speeches.  Practice  in  presentation  of  major  types  of  public 
address.         Miss  Rossignol. 

SPEECH  4b.     Group  Discussion  and  Debate 

Study  of  methods  and  techniques  of  types  of  discussion  by  which  groups 
arrive  at  conclusions.  Practice  in  leading  and  participating  in  various  types 
of  group  and  parliamentary  discussions  and  debate.         Miss  Rossignol. 

STATISTICS  -  See  Social  Science  11a  and  Mathematics  15 
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Foundations^  Chairs  and  Fellowships 

Ultimately,  the  integrity  of  the  University  will  be  judged  by  the  calibre 
of  its  teaching.  Therefore,  the  early  creation  of  Foundations  and  Chairs,  to 
support  a  distinguished  faculty  in  each  area  of  specialization,  is  a  most  urgent 
need  of  the  University,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  the  University  already  has 
received  many  grants  to  support  the  development  of  its  educational  program. 
Supplementing  these  benefactions  are  Teaching  Fellowships  which  bolster 
instruction  and  at  the  same  time  enable  promising  graduate  students  to  gain 
valuable  teaching   experience  while   continuing   with   their   studies. 

FOUNDATIONS 

ANNIVERSARY  RESEARCH  FUND  (1950).  Established  with  the  contributions  of 
many  individuals  in  commemoration  of  birthdays  and  other  anniversaries,  this  fund 
is  to  be  used  to  support  the  scientific  research  program  of  the  University. 

FREDERICK  GARDNER  COTTRELL  GRANT  (1951).  Awarded  by  the  Research 
Corporation  of  New  York,  for  Dr.  Saul  G.  Cohen's  project  "Study  of  Some 
Fundamental  Reactions  of  Free  Radicals  in  Solution." 

KAHN  SCHOLARSHIP  TRUST  FUND  (1949).  The  Trustees  of  this  Memphis, 
Tennessee  Fund  have  made  available  to  Brandeis  University  an  annual  allocation  for 
salary  supplementation. 

SIMON  G.  LATIES  RESEARCH  FUND  (1951).  Estabhshed  with  an  initial  grant 
from  Mr.  Simon  G.  Laties  of  Peabody,  Massachusetts,  to  help  finance  the  research 
program  at  the  University. 

ROGOFF  FOUNDATION  (1950).  In  December,  1950,  this  Foundation,  through 
Dr.  Julius  M.  Rogolf,  its  President,  of  Rowayton,  Connecticut,  made  available  to  the 
University  a  grant  of  $10,000,  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  Brandeis  program  in 
Science  and  Pre-Medical  Education. 

ABRAHAM  WARSHAW  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION  (1951).  Established  by 
Abraham  Warshaw  of  New  York  City  to  provide  funds  to  strengthen  the  science 
program  of  the  University. 

THE  WILLIAM  C.  WHITNEY  FOUNDATION  GRANT  (1950).  A  fund  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  William  C.  Whitney  Foundation  of  New 
York  City  to  aid  the  University  in  developing  a  curriculum  in  the  social  sciences. 
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CHAIRS 

THE  RITA  ARONSTAM  CHAIR  IN  CHEMISTRY  (1950).  An  annual  subven- 
tion established  by  the  Rita  H.  Aronstam  Charitable  and  Educational  Foundation 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  support  instruction  at  Brandeis  University  in  the  field  of 
chemistry. 

THE  SAYDE  GENIS  CHAIR  IN  BIOLOGY  (1949).  An  annual  subvention  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Genis  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  to  develop  teaching 
and  research  at  Brandeis  University  in  the  field  of  biology. 

ALFRED  HART  CHAIR  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (1951).  An  annual  grant 
established  by  Alfred  Hart  of  Bel  Air,  California,  to  support  instruction  by  an  out- 
standing teacher  in  the  field  of  Social  Science. 

MACK  KAHN  CHAIR  IN  HISTORY  (1951).  An  annual  grant,  to  bring  a  distin- 
guished historian  to  Brandeis  University,  established  by  Mr.  Mack  Kahn  of  New 
York. 

THE  BEN  KATZ  CHAIR  IN  MATHEMATICS  (1951).  An  annual  grant  from 
the  Benjamin  S.  Katz  Family  Foundation,  Time  Hill,  Cincinnati,  to  support 
instruction  in  mathematics. 

THE  KAUFMAN  CHAIR  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (1951).  Established  by 
Cecil  and  Joel  Kaufman  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  support  the  teaching  program  in 
the  Social  Sciences. 

PHILIP  MEYERS  CHAIR  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  (1951).  EstabHshed  by  Mr.  Philip 
Meyers  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  bring  a  distinguished  psychologist  to  the  faculty  of 
Brandeis  University. 

THE  MAX  RICHTER  CHAIR  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (1949).  An  endowment 
fund  established  by  the  directors  of  the  Richter  Memorial  Foundation,  created  under 
the  terms  of  the  Will  of  the  late  Max  Richter  of  New  York  City,  the  chair  is  de- 
signed to  support  instruction  in  political  science,  and  especially  in  international 
affairs. 

SAMUEL  RUBIN  CHAIR  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY  (1951).  EstabHshed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  an  annual  grant  from  Samuel 
Rubin  of  New  York. 

THE  MICHAEL  TUCH  CHAIR  IN  HEBREW  LITERATURE  AND  ETHICS 
(1950).  An  annual  subvention  established  by  the  Michael  Tuch  Foundation  of 
New  York  City  to  maintain  instruction  and  research  at  Brandeis  University  in  the 
field  of  Hebrew  letters. 

JAMES  HENRY  YALEM  CHAIR  IN  ECONOMICS  (1951).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Yalem  of  Clayton,  Missouri,  have  established  this  Chair  as  a  memorial  to  their  son. 
An  annual  grant  to  support  instruction  in  the  field  of  Economics. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

ABRAHAM  S.  AND  GERTRUDE  BURG  FELLOWSHIP  FUND  (1947).  Estab- 
lished in  the  name  of  Abraham  S.  and  Gertrude  Burg  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  The 
income  from  this  Fund,  when  completed,  is  to  be  used  for  fellowship  purposes. 

CAPLAN  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIP  IN  MATHEMATICS  (1950).  Created  at 
Brandeis  University  by  Mr.  H.  Caplan  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

EMSHEIMER-KANE  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIP  IN  HUMANITIES  (1951).  A 
contribution  to  support  a  teaching  fellowship  in  Humanities,  by  Messrs.  Louis  E. 
Emsheimer  and  Irving  Kane  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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MARVIN  FINEBERG  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP  IN  CHEMISTRY  (1951).  A 
memorial  fellowship  established  by  the  Fineberg  family  of  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

ALEXANDER  GOLDSTEIN  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIP  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
(1950).  The  income  from  this  $25,000  fund,  when  completed,  will  be  used  to 
support  a  teaching  fellowship  in  the  field  of  social  science.  Established  as  a  memorial 
to  her  brother  by  Miss  Lutie  Goldstein  of  San  Francisco,  California. 

THE  SIMON  AND  JOSEPHINE  HAHN  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIP  IN  PHYSICS 

(1950).     A  teaching  Fellowship  founded  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Hahn  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, as  a  memorial  to  his  parents. 

THE  KANGESSER  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIP  IN  BIOLOGY  (1951).  A  grant 
from  Messrs.  Harry  A.  and  Robert  Kangesser  of  Cleveland,  to  support  a  teaching 
fellowship  at  Brandeis  University. 

LEVINSON  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIP  IN  BIOLOGY  (1951).  Established  by  the 
Levinson  Steel  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

MORRIS  AND  EMMA  SCHAVER  FELLOWSHIP  (1950).  A  fellowship  of  $1,500, 
established  to  enable  one  of  the  faculty  at  Brandeis  University,  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  University,  to  study  conditions  in  Israel.  Established  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morris  L.  Schaver  of  Detroit. 

KURT  AND  HORTENSE  SCHWEITZER  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIP  IN  AMER- 
ICAN CIVILIZATION  (1951).  A  grant  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kurt  Schweitzer  of 
Oklahoma  City,  to  support  a  teaching  fellowship  in  the  field  of  American  Civilization. 

SILBERSTEIN  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIP  IN  PHYSICS  (1950).  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  Silberstein  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  have  made  a  grant  to  Brandeis  University 
to  support  a  graduate  teaching  fellowship. 

THE  RALPH  AND  JOSEPHINE  SINSHEIMER  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIP  IN 
PHYSICS  (1950).  A  Teaching  Fellowship  for  one  year,  in  the  amount  of  $1,250, 
established  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Hahn  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  memory  of  Ralph  and 
Josephine  Sinsheimer. 

THE  STONEHILL  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIPS  (1950).  A  fund  estaUished  by 
the  executors  of  the  Will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sara  N.  Stonehill  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  to 
maintain  teaching  fellowships  for  promising  graduate  students  in  the  fields  of 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  psychology. 

CARRIE  WIENER  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIP  (1950).  The  interest  from  this 
$25,000  fund,  when  completed,  is  to  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fellowship 
in  a  field  of  study  designated  by  the  President  and  Board  of  Ti"ustees  of  the  University. 
Established  by  Herman  Wiener  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  the  name  of  his  wife. 
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Scholarships  Service^  LjOan  and  Prize  Funds 
SCHOLARSHIP  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

EVA  AND  NATHAN  BREZNER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1951).  Established  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Brezner  of  Boston,  Mass.,  with  an  initial  grant  of  $3,000. 
The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  supplemented  by  the  donors,  if  necessary,  to 
finance  one  semester's  tuition  for  a  worthy  student. 

HARRY  B.  DENNER  SCHOLARSHIP  ENDOWMENT  FUND  (1951).  The 
income  from  this  $18,000  fund,  when  completed,  is  to  be  used  to  provide  a  full 
tuition  scholarship  ($550)  for  a  gifted,  deserving  student,  who  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  college  education.  Established  by  Mr.  Harry  B. 
Denner  of  New  York. 

THE  ANNE  T.  KANE  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  The  income  from  this 
fund,  established  with  an  initial  contribution  of  $5,500  as  a  memorial  to  Anne  J. 
Kane  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  by  her  family,  is  to  be  used  for  scholarship  assistance  to 
worthy  students. 

JACK  KRIENDLER  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ENDOWMENT  FUND  (1951). 
This  memorial  was  created  by  the  Mu  Sigma  Fraternity  of  New  York  City  with  an 
initial  grant  of  $11,900  for  scholarship  assistance  to  deserving  students,  vsdthout  regard 
to  race,  creed  or  color. 

VICTOR  AND  MILDRED  POTEL  SCHOLARSHIP  ENDOWMENT  (1950). 
The  income  from  this  bequest  of  nearly  $4,000  established  under  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  Mildred  Potel,  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  is  to  be  used  for  "a  perpetual 
scholarship  for  the  assistance  of  deserving  students." 

JOSEPH  AND  LOTTIE  RABINOVITZ  SCHOLARSHIP  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

(1949).  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rabinovitz  of  Boston  created  this  Fund 
of  $35,000  in  honor  ot  their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary.  The  income  from  the 
Fund  is  to  be  used  for  two  full  tuition  scholarships  each  year  —  one  for  a  boy  and 
one  for  a  girl. 

SAMUEL  AND  RIEKA  RAPAPORTE,  JR.,  SCHOLARSHIP  ENDOWMENT 
FUND  (1950).  The  income  from  this  $15,000  fund,  when  completed,  is  to  be  used 
for  a  perpetual  scholarship,  for  aid  to  some  outstanding  student.  The  Fund  was 
established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Rapaporte,  Jr.  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

MAX  AND  FRANCES  G.  RITVO  SCHOLARSHIP  ENDOWMENT  FUND 
(1947).  The  income  from  this  Fund  established  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Ritvo  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  to  be  used  for  a  student  of  high  academic  standing,  prefer- 
ably one  interested  in  medicine,  who  is  in  financial  need. 
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ROGAL-COHAN  SCHOLARSHIP  ENDOWMENT  FUND  (1948).  Founded  by 
Messrs.  Harry  Rogal  and  Abner  Cohan  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  income  from 
the  Fund,  when  completed,  is  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  deserving  and  out- 
standing students. 

HAROLD  CHARLES  ROLFE  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  The  income  from  this  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  an  annual  $50  scholarship  to  an  outstanding  student,  regardless  of 
race,  creed  or  color.  Established  by  Mrs.  R.  A.  Selig-Schlueter  of  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee. 

THE  IDA  HILLSON  SCHWARTZ  EXCHANGE  FELLOWSHIP  FUND  (1949). 
Established  as  a  memorial  to  Ida  Hillson  Schwartz  of  Winter  Hill,  Massachusetts, 
by  her  family.  The  income  from  the  principal  of  this  Fund  is  to  be  used  in  per- 
petuity as  an  exchange  fellowship,  either  to  bring  gifted  young  people  from  Israel  to 
Brandeis  University  or  to  send  Brandeis  University  students  to  the  Hebrew  University 
in  Israel. 

GERALD  SUGARMAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ENDOWMENT  FUND 
(1950).  The  income  from  this  fund,  created  in  memory  of  Gerald  Sugarman 
by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myer  Sugarman  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  to  be 
used  for  assistance  to  outstanding  and  deserving  students. 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS 

JACK  ANSIN  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  tuition  scholarship  for  an  outstanding 
student  to  be  selected  by  the  faculty  committee,  established  by  Mr.  George  Constantine 
of  Boston,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Jack  Ansin. 

THE  ASHER  FAMILY  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  full  tuition  scholarship,  prefer- 
ably for  a  student  majoring  in  chemistry,  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Asher 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  honor  of  their  three  sons,  Donald  L.,  Gilbert  F.  and  Robert 
Allan  Asher. 

SAMUEL  BARIT  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  $1,000  memorial  estabhshed  by  the 
Marcy  and  Sachs  families  of  New  York,  for  assistance  to  a  worthy  student  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  scholastic  achievement. 

CHARLES  AND  MARY  BARKER  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  Estabhshed  by  Morton 
A.  and  Helene  M.  Barker  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  as  a  half  tuition  scholarship  to  assist 
a  worthy  student. 

CHARLES  BERNSTEIN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (1951).  Two  $500  scholarships  for 
deserving  students,  established  as  a  memorial  to  their  father  by  Messrs.  Abraham  and 
Herman  Bernstein,  of  New  York. 

GOTTFRIED  AND  DORIS  BERNSTEIN  SCHOLARSHIP  (1949).  A  tuition  and 
maintenance  scholarship  totaling  $1,000  for  a  student  with  a  visual  handicap, 
established  by  the  Blind  Service  Association  of  Chicago  as  a  tribute  to  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Gottfried  Bernstein,  who  has  been  president  of  this  Association  for  many  years. 

THE  MOE  BLACK  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  four  year  tuition  scholarship  for 
a   deserving   student  established  by   Mr.   Moe   Black,   of  Waltham,   Massachusetts. 

JACOB  M.  BLOCK  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  $500  tuition  scholarship  established 
as  a  memorial  to  one  of  their  members  by  the  Brooklyn  Physicians  Club  of  Sigma 
Alpha  Mu. 

LIBBY  BLUMA  BLOOMBERG  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  A  full  tuition  and  main- 
tenance scholarship  of  $1,350,  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Goldstein  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  memory  of  Libby  Bluma  Bloomberg. 

THE  BURLINGTON  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  Preference  in  making  this  award, 
which  was  created  by  residents  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  is  to  be  given,  first,  to  a 
resident  of  Burlington  and  second,  to  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  If  no  likely 
recipient  is  available,  the  Scholarship  may  be  awarded  to  a  student  from  another  area. 
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BEN  CAVALIER  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  Established  by  Mr.  Sidney  Cavalier  of 
Adanta,  Georgia,  in  the  name  of  his  son  Benjamin,  to  aid  a  boy  of  any  faith  "who 
meets  a  proper  standard  of  scholarship,  athletic  ability,  and  character." 

MAX  CHERNIS  SCHOLARSHIP  (1948).  A  $500  tuition  scholarship  contributed  by 
Mr.  Max  Chernis  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  a  worthy  student. 

GEORGE  CONSTANTINE  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  Estabhshed  in  his  honor  by 
Jack  Ansin  of  Boston,  this  tuition  scholarship  of  $500  is  to  be  awarded  to  an  out- 
standing student  who  otherwise  might  be  unable  to  attend  college. 

DISTRICT  GRAND  LODGE  NO.   5.,  B'NAI  B'RITH   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

(1950).  Contribution  by  District  Grand  Lodge  No.  5,  B'nai  B'rith,  preferably  for  a 
student  from  one  of  the  states  of  the  District  —  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

ELSON  ALUMNAE  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP  (1949).  Created  by  the  Elson  Alumnae 
Club  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  preferably  "to  further  the  musical  education  of  a 
scholastically  worthy  and  needy  student  who  shows  musical  talent  or  expects  to 
specialize  in  the  field  of  music  .  .  ." 

OSCAR  FAERMAN  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  full  tuition  and  maintenance 
scholarship  ($1,350)  for  an  outstanding  and  deserving  student,  preferably  a  resident 
of  Canada,  created  by  Mr.  Oscar  Faerman  of  Montreal. 

SAUL  AND  SARAH  FECHTOR  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  A  $500  tuition  scholar- 
ship established  for  three  years  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Fechtor  of  Boston,  to  aid  an 
upper  classman  who,  by  past  academic  achievement,  has  proved  himself  deserving  of 
financial  assistance. 

THE  FISCHER  FAMILY  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  Estabhshed  as  a  full  tuition 
scholarship  ($550)  for  aid  to  a  student  who  might  be  otherwise  unable  to  attend 
college,  by  Mr.  David  J.  Fischer  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JOSEPH  F.  FORD  SCHOLARSHIP  (1949).  A  full  tuition  scholarship  contributed 
by  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Ford  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Treasurer  of  the  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity Board  of  Trustees,  for  aid  to  a  deserving  student. 

ALEX  FORMAN  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  An  annual  full  tuition  scholarship  created 
by  Mr.  Alex  Forman  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  assist  an  outstanding  student. 

FRIEDMAN  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIP  (1949).  Established  as  a  $500  tuition 
scholarship  by  the  Friedman  Foundation  of  New  York,  for  a  gifted  boy  from  the 
New  York  City  area. 

THE  JULES  E.  AND  ETTA  M.  FURTH  SCHOLARSHIPS  (1951).  Two  full 
tuition  scholarships  for  outstanding  students  created  in  memory  of  his  parents  by  Mr. 
Lee  J.  Furth  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MARK  GAIS  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  A  partial  tuition  grant  established  in  memory 
of  her  husband  by  Mrs.  Mark  Gais,  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

HERBERT  J.  GARDNER  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  (1949).  Founded  in 
memory  of  Herbert  J.  Gardner,  for  any  boy  or  girl  of  the  junior  class  "who  displays 
exemplary  qualities  of  scholarship,  leadership,  and  citizenship  .  .  ."  The  contribution 
to  Brandeis  comes  through  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Karol  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  a 
trustee  of  the  fund. 

GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1950).  Established  at  the  University  by 
various  contributors  who  wish  to  give  anonymous  assistance  to  deserving  students 
in  meeting  their  educational  expenses. 

J.  K.  AND  WILLIAM  GINGOLD  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  tuition  and  main- 
tenance scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $1,000,  established  by  Messrs.  Jacob  K.  and 
William  Gingold  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  assist  a  worthy  student. 
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EDWARD  B.  GINSBURG  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  An  annual  partial  tuition 
scholarship  created  in  memory  of  Edward  B.  Ginsburg  by  his  family  of  Belmont, 
Massachusetts. 

LOUIS  GLEN  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  A  tuition  scholarship  created  by  Mr.  Louis 
Glen  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  an  outstanding  and  deserving  student. 

HARRY  GLUCKIN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1951).  EstabHshed  as  a 
memorial  to  Harry  Gluckin,  by  the  employees  of  the  Gluckin  Corporation  and  the 
Premier  Textile  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  for  aid  to  worthy  students. 

S/SGT.  ROBERT  B.  GOLBUS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1949). 
created  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Golbus  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  their  friends, 
in  memory  of  their  son  Robert,  who  was  killed  in  action  during  World  War  II. 
Awards  are  to  be  made  "without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed  or  sex,  on  the  basis  of 
citizenship  and  leadership  qualities  as  well  as  scholastic  standing  and  financial 
need  ..."  A  $500  tuition  scholarship  has  been  established  at  the  University  from 
this  Fund  for  the  academic  year   1951-52. 

CECILIA  COLLIN  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  $500  scholarship  established  by  Mr. 
Joshua  A.  Collin  of  New  York,  for  aid  to  a  gifted,  worthy  student,  in  honor  of  his  wiie. 

HERMAN  H.  GOODFRIEND  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  tuition  scholarship  created 
in  the  name  of  his  father  by  Mr.  Stanley  Goodfriend  of  Chicago,  to  assist  a  worthy 
student  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  attend  college. 

DAVID  A.  GOODKIND  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1951).  To  aid  deserving  young 
people  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  a  college  education.  Established  with  a  $1,500 
grant  by  Mr.  David  A.  Goodkind  of  New  York. 

DORIS  GOODMAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  An  annual  full  tuition 
scholarship  contributed  by  Mr.  Lew  M.  Goodman  of  Chicago  in  memory  of  his  wife, 
to  give  a  college  opportunity  to  a  deserving  student. 

J.  H.  GREEN  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  Created  by  Mr.  Green,  a  resident  of  Cleve- 
land, to  assist  a  student  who  can  combine  athletic  ability  with  scholastic  achievement. 

HAYDEN  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS  (1950).  Ten  scholarships  of  $250 
each,  to  be  awarded  to  needy  freshmen,  boys,  without  regard  to  race,  creed  or  color, 
who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  attend  college.  Given  by  the  Charles  Hayden 
Foundation  of  Boston,  through  Mr.  J.  WHlard  Hayden,  President. 

ANNIE  AND  MAX  HELLMANN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  A  tuition 
scholarship  established  by  Sarah  and  Louis  Hellmann  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

SIDNEY  HILLMAN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1949).  This  Fund  was  estabhshed 
at  Brandeis  University  by  the  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation  of  New  York  as  a  memorial 
to  the  distinguished  labor  leader.  Awards  of  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $500 
are  to  be  made  to  needy  and  deserving  students  who  are  interested  in  world  peace, 
improved  race  relations  and  a  strengthened  labor  movement. 

HOFFBERGER  BROTHERS  FUND  (1950).  Established  as  a  full  tuition  and 
maintenance  scholarship  of  $1,250  by  the  Hoffberger  brothers  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the  first  grandchild  of  Judge  Joseph  Sherbow.  Preferably 
for  a  resident  of  the  Baltimore  area. 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  B'RITH  ABRAHAM  (1950).  Two  $500  tuition  scholar- 
ships established  by  this  New  York  fraternal  order  to  be  awarded  to  students  of  out- 
standing achievement  and  promise. 

JEWISH  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN'S  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  grant 
by  this  Los  Angeles  organization  for  assistance  to  a  deserving  student. 
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ANNIE  AND  PAUL  JUNGER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1951).  A  $7,000  fund 
established  by  the  Joseph  H.  Cohen  and  Sons  Foundation  of  New  York  City  in 
memory  of  Annie  and  Paul  Junger  for  aid  to  gifted  needy  students. 

NATHAN  E.  AND  HARRY  S.  KAMENSKE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1951).  This 
fund,  established  by  Messrs.  Nathan  E.  and  Harry  S.  Kamenske  of  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire,  is  to  be  used  each  year  to  assist  worthy  students.  Preference  in  making 
awards  is  to  be  given  to  residents  of  Nashua  first,  and  then  to  residents  of  New 
Hampshire.  If  there  is  no  suitable  recipient  from  this  area,  the  scholarship  may  be 
awarded  to  any  other  student  selected  by  the  faculty  committee. 

THE  KANGESSER  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1951).  $500  of 
this  fund  is  to  be  assigned  each  year  to  a  deserving  student,  preferably  from  Cleveland. 
Established  by  Messrs.  Harry  A.  and  Robert  Kangesser  of  Cleveland. 

JAY  AND  MARIE  KASLER  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  A  $500 
tuition  scholarship  founded  by  Mr.  Jacob  M.  Stuchen  of  North  Hollywood,  California, 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Kasler,  for  aid  to  a  gifted  boy  or  girl  who  might 
otherwise  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  college  education. 

IRENE  SELMA  KAUFMAN  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  A  $500  tuition  scholarship, 
created  in  memory  of  Irene  Selma  Kaufman  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Kaufman 
of  Boston. 

MORRIS  KLUTZNICK  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  Established  as  an 
annual  $500  tuition  scholarship  in  memory  of  his  father  by  Mr.  Philip  Klutznick  of 
Chicago,  Illinois.  To  be  awarded  to  an  outstanding  boy  or  girl  who,  without 
assistance,  would  be  unable  to  attend  college. 

LADO  MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  EstabUshed  by  this  New  York  organization 
to  assist  a  talented  student  of  music  to  continue  his  study  in  any  branch  of 
instrumental  music  or  composition. 

LAWRENCE  SISTERHOOD  SCHOLARSHIP  (1949).  A  partial  tuition  scholar- 
ship established  by  the  Sisterhood  of  Temple  Emanuel  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
for  an  entering  freshman  from  a  public  high  school  of  Greater  Lawrence. 

THE  LEEDS  FAMILY  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  Created  by  Mr.  Samuel  Leeds  of 
Chicago,  Illinois.  A  full  tuition  scholarship  ($550)  for  an  outstanding  student  of 
liberal  arts. 

JOSEPH  AND  EDNA  LEVIN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1951).  A  full  tuition 
scholarship  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Levin  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  to  support 
a  deserving  student  at  Brandeis  University. 

ABRAHAM  T.  AND  EDYTHE  S.  LEVINE  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  A  $500  tuition 
scholarship  created  to  aid  an  outstanding  student  who  might  otherwise  not  be  able 
to  attend  college,  by  this  Boston  family. 

BEATRICE  E.  A.  LOURIE  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  EstabUshed  in  her  memory  by 
Mr.  Harry  L.  Lourie  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  fuU  tuition  scholarship.  Special 
consideration  in  making  this  award  will  be  given  to  women  students  interested  in  the 
Social  Sciences. 

McKEESPORT  B'NAI  B'RITH  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  partial  tuition  scholar- 
ship established  by  the  McKeesport  B'nai  B'rith  Lodge,  for  a  deserving  student,  prefer- 
ably from  the  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania,  area. 

EDITH  MICHAELS  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  Established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Brandeis  University  as  a  perpetual  tuition  scholarship  as  a  tribute  to  the  pioneering 
zeal  of  the  founder  of  the  National  Women's  Committee. 

MOLDAWER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1950).  A  tuition  scholarship  in  the  amount 
of  $500  estabhshed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  B.  Moldawer  of  Elkins  Park,  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  IRVING  MYERS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  A  partial  tuition 
scholarship  for  a  deserving  student,  estabHshed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Myers  of 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  as  a  memorial  to  their  son. 

NATIONAL  LADIES'  AUXILIARY,  JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS'  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (1948).  Two  $500  tuition  scholarships,  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the 
daughters  of  war  veterans. 

THE  OPPENHEIMER  FAMILY  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  Mr.  Lewis  Oppenheimer 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  established  this  scholarship  in  the  name  of  his  family  in  the 
amount  of  $550  for  aid  to  an  outstanding  student. 

JOSEPH  OTTENSTEIN  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  An  annual  full  tuition  scholar- 
ship, to  aid  a  promising  student,  established  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ottenstein  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

MORRIS  POLIVNICK  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1950).  According  to  the  terms 
of  the  will  of  Morris  Polivnick  of  Brooklyn,  the  income  from  this  $10,000  bequest, 
plus  a  portion  of  the  principal,  if  necessary,  is  to  be  used  to  provide  a  $500  tuition 
scholarship  "to  aid  a  needy  student  to  undertake  or  continue  his  studies." 

GUSSIE  POUST  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1951).  Established  in  memory  of  his 
mother  by  Jack  Poust,  of  New  York  City,  for  aid  to  a  student  who  might  otherwise 
be  unable  to  attend  college. 

THE  MORRIS  AND  MARY  PRESS  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  Contributed  as  a 
$500  tuition  scholarship  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Press  of  Beverly  Hills,  California, 
for  aid  to  a  gifted  student. 

PROBUS  NATIONAL  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP  (1949).  The  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts chapter  of  Probus  National,  a  civic  club  made  up  of  business  and  professional 
men,  has  established  this  $500  tuition  scholarship  to  be  awarded,  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  color,  to  an  outstanding,  deserving  boy. 

THE  RAFF  FAMILY  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  EstabHshed  by  Mr.  Reuben  Raff  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  this  full  tuition  scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $550  will  be  used  to 
assist  gifted  students. 

LEONARD  RATNER  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  $500  scholarship,  donated  by 
Leonard  Ratner  of  Cleveland,  for  aid  to  a  student  selected  by  the  Committee  on 
Scholarships  and  Aid. 

ISRAEL  RAVREBY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  The  Hi  Charlie  Asso- 
ciation of  Brandeis  University  has  voted  that  $250  of  the  proceeds  from  the  annual 
all-male  student  revue  "Hi  Charlie"  be  used  for  a  scholarship  to  aid  a  worthy  student. 
This  award  has  been  established  in  memory  of  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1952. 

RINNAH  SCHOLARSHIPS  (1950).  Four  $500  tuition  scholarships,  established  at 
Brandeis  University  by  Rinnah,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  for  aid  to  gifted,  needy  students, 
one  from  each  class. 

ORVILLE  ROSEN  FUND  (1951).  A  $500  tuition  scholarship,  created  by  Mr.  Orville 
Rosen  of  Chicago,  for  aid  to  a  promising  student. 

THE  ROSENBERG  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  Preference  in  making 
this  $500  tuition  award  which  was  established  by  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  of  New 
York,  is  to  go  to  an  Israeli  student  of  outstanding  promise. 

NETTIE  HARTMAN  ROSENTHAL  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  Established  in  honor 
of  her  mother  on  the  occasion  of  her  78th  birthday  by  Mrs.  Myron  Neusteter  of 
Denver,  Colorado.  This  full  tuition  scholarship  is  to  be  used  to  assist  a  gifted  student 
of  music. 
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WILLIAM  ROSENTHAL  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  An  annual  $500  scholarship 
for  an  outstanding  student,  contributed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Rosenthal  of  New 
York. 

THE  ETTA  AND  JACOB  SANG  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  grant  of  $550 
by  Mr.  Phil  Sang  of  Chicago  for  assistance  to  a  gifted  worthy  student. 

THE  ROBERT  L.  AND  ROSE  SCHWARTZ  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  full 
tuition  scholarship  for  aid  to  a  promising  student,  contributed  by  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Schwartz  of  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

BELLA  AND  HYMAN  SEGAL  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1951). 
Created  by  the  Empire  Furniture  Association.  The  income  from  this  fund,  plus  a 
portion  of  the  principal,  if  necessary,  is  to  be  used  each  year  for  a  full  tuition  ($550) 
scholarship  for  a  deserving  student. 

JOAN  AND  JOHN  SHANE  TRUST  SCHOLARSHIP  (1949).  This  fund  was 
established  with  a  $500  contribution  by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Shane  of  Chicago  in  the 
name  of  Joan  and  John  Shane. 

SHAPIRO  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1950).  Established  by  the  Shapiro  Scholarship 
Fund,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  for  financial  assistance  for  worthy  students. 

SHEERR  FOUNDATION  FUND  (1951).  A  scholarship  fund,  to  assist  deserving 
students,  established  in  the  amount  of  $1,000  by  the  Sheerr  Foundation  of  New  York. 

SAMUEL  T.  SIEGEL  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  A  partial  tuition  scholarship,  estab- 
hshed  by  the  Trojan  Lodge  No.  1098  F.  &  A.  M.  of  New  York,  in  memory  of  the 
founder  and  organizer  of  the  Lodge. 

JOHN  HALL  SMITH  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  A  full  tuition  scholar- 
ship established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Brandeis  University  in  memory  of  the 
founder  of  Middlesex  Medical  and  Veterinary  School,  for  his  direct  descendants. 

ETHAN  STAVITSKY  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  EstaWished  as  a  partial  tuition 
scholarship  by  Mr.  Michael  A.  Stavitsky  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  memory  of 
Ethan  Stavitsky. 

REBECCA  STERN  MEMORIAL  SCIENCE  FUND  (1951).  Established  with  a 
grant  obtained  through  Mr.  David  Stem  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  assist  students 
concentrating  in   science  at  Brandeis   University. 

EDWIN  YORKE  STROUD  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  A  tuition  scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  $500,  established  by  Mr.  Edwin  Yorke  Stroud  of  New  York  City. 

SUPER  MARKET  MERCHANDISING  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  A  full  tuition 
and  maintenance  scholarship  of  $1350  for  a  student  who  can  combine  high  academic 
standing  with  athletic  ability,  established  by  Mr.  Max  M.  Zimmerman  of  New  York. 

ABBEY  SURREY  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  (1951).  Established  by  the  Young  League 
for  Brandeis  University,  New  York,  to  cover  tuition  for  a  deserving  student. 

THE  MR.  AND  MRS.  LOUIS  SUSMAN  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  Named  in  their 
honor  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Asher  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Preferably  for  a  student 
concentrating  in  mathematics. 

SANFORD  THAMES  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  partial  tuition  scholarship  created 
to  honor  his  memory  by  Mr.  Charles  Pearl  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

MICHAEL  VICTOR  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  full  tuition  scholarship,  to  give  a 
college  opportunity  to  a  student  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  have  this  advantage, 
contributed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Victor  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

BIRDIE  WAGNER  SCHOLARSHIP  (1950).  An  annual  grant  of  $500  to  aid  deserv- 
ing students,  by  Mr.  Isaac  Wagner  of  Chicago,  in  honor  of  his  wife. 
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SYLVAN  WAGNER  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  Established  by  Sylvan  Wagner  of 
Chicago,  as  an  annual  tuition  scholarship  to  assist  a  worthy  and  needy  student. 

THE  WALDNER  FAMILY  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  A  full  tuition  scholarship  in 
the  amount  of  $550  founded  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Waldner  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  to  assist  a 
deserving  student. 

WALTHAM  SCHOLARSHIPS  (1948).  Two  tuition  scholarships  created  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Brandeis  University  for  worthy  graduates  of  Waltham  High 
School. 

ERNEST  WOLFF  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  An  annual  full  tuition  scholarship 
($550)  estabhshed  at  Brandeis  University  by  Mr,  Ernest  Wolff  of  New  York  City 
to  aid  a  deserving  student. 

WOMEN'S  DISTRICT  GRAND  LODGE  NO.  6,  B'NAI  B'RITH  SCHOLARSHIP 
(1949).  A  fund  of  $300  estabhshed  by  the  Women's  District  Grand  Lodge  No.  6, 
B'nai   B'rith,   Chicago,   Illinois,   for   a   deserving   student. 

WOMEN'S  SCHOLARSHIP  ASSOCIATION  (1947).  Up  to  $400  of  the  principal 
of  this  fund  of  $5,000,  contributed  by  the  Women's  Scholarship  Association  of  Boston, 
plus  accumulated  interest,  may  be  used  each  year  to  aid  needy  women  students,  in 
their  freshman  year. 

ESTHER  FRIENDO  ZIMMERMAN  SCHOLARSHIP  (1951).  Estabhshed  in  her 
memory  by  Lester  R.  Zimmerman  of  Chicago,  as  a  full  tuition  scholarship  ($550) 
for  a  student  who  can  combine  high  academic  attainment  and  athletic  ability. 

SERVICE  FUNDS 

B'NAI  B'RITH  SERVICE  FUND  (1951).  Established  at  Brandeis  University  by  the 
New  Rochelle  Chapter  No.  400  of  B'nai  B'rith,  to  finance  student  employment. 

GEORGE  S.  CARP  AND  ROSE  CARP  SERVICE  FUND  (1951).  Estabhshed  under 
the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  George  S.  Carp  of  Boston,  this  $5,000  fund  is  to  be 
invested  and  the  interest  used  to  provide  part-time  employment  for  needy  and  deserv- 
ing students. 

ERIC  MARTIN  CHAZEN  SERVICE  FUND  (1951).  Estabhshed  with  an  initial 
grant  of  $500  by  Mrs.  Morris  Chazen  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  to  finance  aid  to 
students  in  the  form  of  employment  on  campus. 

AUGUSTA  FENDELL  FUND  (1951).  Established  by  Mrs.  Fendell  of  Miami,  to  help 
finance  the  student  employment  program. 

ABRAHAM  GOODMAN  MEMORIAL  FUND  (1951).  A  memorial  created  to 
provide  student  employment  by  Mrs.  Abraham  Goodman  of  Shelbyville,  North 
Carolina. 

SAMUEL  GREENBERG  SERVICE  FUND  (1951).  A  $1,000  fund,  created  as  a 
memorial  to  Samuel  Greenberg  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Dubinsky  of  Park  Rapids, 
Minnesota,  to  give  assistance  to  worthy  students  through  employment  on  campus. 

EPHRIAM  HANOVER  MEMORIAL  FUND  (1951).  A  memorial  service  fund 
established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  I.  Fuchs  of  Forest  Hills,  New  York. 

LOUIS  H.  NEVIN  EMPLOYMENT  FUND  (1950).  A  $500  fund  to  help  finance 
the  Brandeis  University  Student  Employment  Program,  contributed  by  Mrs.  Frank 
T.  Rubenstein  of  Pittsburgh,  in  memory  of  her  father. 

ABRAHAM  PERSKY  FUND  (1951).  Under  the  terms  of  this  benefaction  from  Mr. 
Abraham  Persky  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  an  annual  grant  of  $5,000  is  to  be  made 
available  to  Brandeis  University  in  support  of  the  student  employment  program. 
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LOAN  FUNDS 

SAM  ABRAHAM  MEMORIAL  LOAN  FUND  (1949).  A  fund  of  $250  established 
by  the  Memphis  (Tennessee)  Zionist  District  "as  a  tribute  and  in  memory  of  the  late 
Sam  Abraham,  who  was  an  outstanding  Jewish  citizen  of  Memphis  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Memphis  Zionist  District."  Preference  in  awarding  loans  to  be  given 
students  from  the  Memphis  area.  Loans  to  be  repaid  in  accordance  with  University 
regulations. 

SAMUEL  J.  AND  ANNE  MANSON  CAPLAN  LOAN  FUND  (1951).  EstabHshed 
with  an  initial  grant  of  $500  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Caplan  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
to  aid  worthy  students.    Loans  to  be  repaid  in  accordance  with  University  regulations. 

COHEN  FOUNDATION  FUND  (1951).  Established  by  the  Joseph  H.  Cohen  and 
Sons  Foundation  with  a  grant  of  $450  through  Mr.  George  L.  Cohen  of  New  York 
for  loans  to  needy  students.  Loans  to  be  repaid  in  accordance  with  University 
regulations. 

GENERAL  LOAN  FUND  (1950).  EstabHshed  at  the  University  by  various  con- 
tributors for  loans  to  deserving  students.  The  fund  is  to  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  University  Regulations  on  Loans. 

HI  CHARLIE  FUND  (1951).  A  proportion  ($650)  of  the  proceeds  of  the  annual 
aU-male  student  revue  "Hi  Charlie"  has  been  set  aside  by  the  participants  for  the 
establishment  of  a  loan  fund  to  aid  deserving  students  who  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  complete  their  education.  The  Fund  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
University  in  accordance  with  its  regulations. 

HENRY  M.  AND  LENA  MEYER  KAHN  LOAN  FUND  (1949).  Established  under 
the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Jacob  M.  Meyer  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Kahn  Foundation.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to  students  of  the 
Memphis  area.   Loans  to  be  repaid  in  accordance  with  University  regulations. 

THE  LOUIS  K.  LAMBERT  MEMORIAL  LOAN  FUND  (1951).  Established  by  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  late  Louis  K.  Lambert  of  Crosse  Pointe,  Michigan,  this  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  loans  to  "all  aroxmd"  students  rather  than  those  whose  interests  are 
purely  academic.  Loans  are  to  be  repaid  without  interest  in  accordance  with  the 
individual's  ability  to  pay,  beginning  two  years  after  the  completion  of  his  academic 
career. 

LEE  J.  AND  GERTRUDE  LOVENTHAL  LOAN  FUND  (1951).  Preference  in 
awarding  assistance  from  this  fund  will  be  given  to  students  from  Tennessee, 
particularly  from  the  Nashville  and  Memphis  areas,  in  accordance  with  the  wdsh  of 
the  donors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Waldauer  of  Memphis. 

MARTIN  ELLIOTT  MANGEL  FOUNDATION  FUND  (1950).  Established  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmanuel  Mangel  of  New  York,  in  memory  of  their  son,  Martin. 
Preference  is  to  be  given  to  "all-around"  students,  rather  than  to  those  whose  interests 
are  purely  academic.  Loans  to  be  repaid,  vidthout  interest,  in  accordance  with  the 
individual's  ability  to  pay,  beginning  two  years  after  the  completion  of  his  education. 

JOSEPH  POLLAK  LOAN  FUND  (1949).  A  fund  of  $1,000  contributed  by  Mr 
Joseph  PoUak  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  for  loans  to  worthy  students,  to  be 
repaid  in  accordance  with  University  regulations. 

JOSEPH  AND  LOTTIE  RABINOVITZ  STUDENT  AID  FUND  (1949).  Founded 
by  the  Stop  and  Shop  employees  and  other  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rabino- 
vitz  of  Boston,  in  honor  of  their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary.  Nearly  $5,000  is 
available  for  loans  to  deserving  students.  Loans  to  be  repaid  in  accordance  with 
University  regulations. 
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PRIZES 

MAX  AND  BERTHA  JOSEPH  BEHR  MEMORIAL  PRIZE  (1950).  Established 
by  Mr.  Julian  J.  Bebr  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  memory  of  his  parents.  An  award 
of  $50.00  will  be  made  each  year  by  a  Faculty  Committee  to  a  student  for  some 
outstanding  achievement,  to  be  determined  by  the  Committee. 

LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS  HONORARY  SCHOLARSHIPS  (1950).  Established  as  a 
prize  designation  without  stipend.  To  be  awarded  to  twelve  students  each  year  who 
have  Dean's  List  standing  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  are  deserving 
of  recognition  for  scholastic  attainments. 

PATRICK  THOMAS  CAMPBELL  AWARD  IN  HISTORY  (1951).  A  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  educator,  this  $50  annual  award  is  to  be  made  to  a  student  selected  by  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Awards  in  recognition  of  distinction  in  the  field  of  History. 
Established  by  Messrs.  Sidney,  Norman  and  Irving  Rabb  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

HI  CHARLIE  AWARDS  (1951).  Two  $50  prizes,  to  be  awarded  to  those  students 
(one  girl  and  one  boy)  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Awards, 
are  most  deserving  of  recognition  for  outstanding  achievement  in  Dramatics.  These 
awards  have  been  established  by  the  Hi  Charlie  Association  of  Brandeis  University 
with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  annual  all-male  student  revue  "Hi  Charlie." 

BRUCE  R.  MAYPER  MEMORIAL  AWARD  (1950).  The  income  from  this  fund, 
established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ma5^er  of  New  York  in  memory  of  their  son, 
is  to  be  used  for  an  annual  award  of  not  less  than  $100  to  a  "regularly  enrolled 
student  at  the  University  who,  in  the  judgment  of  a  Faculty  Committee,  is  deemed 
worthy  of  recognition  for  general  activities  promoting  inter-racial  amity  or  for  in- 
dividual work  in  the  field  of  inter-racial  relations." 

ISRAEL  RAVREBY  AWARD.  The  Student  Council  of  Brandeis  University  has  set 
aside  $50  for  an  award  to  a  student,  selected  by  the  Committee  on  Awards,  in  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  performance  in  the  field  of  Mathematics  or  of  Chemistry.  This 
allocation  was  made  in  memory  of  Israel  Ravreby,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1952. 

THE  ROSE  SCHLOW  AWARD.  The  income  from  this  $2,000  fund  is  to  be  used  for 
an  award  to  a  student,  designated  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Awards,  who,  by 
thoughtfulness,  and  kindness  to  others,  rather  than  by  academic  brilliance,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  students.  Established  in  her  memory  by  her 
children,  Charles  Schlow  and  Mrs.  A.  Leopold  of  State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

TEMPLE  SHALOM  PRIZE.  A  $50  prize,  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  for  excellence  in 
Hebrew.  Contributed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Temple  Shalom  Religious  School  in 
Newton,  Massachusetts. 

THE  JACOB  AND  BELLA  THURMAN  AWARDS.  The  income  from  this  $3,000 
fund  is  to  be  used  for  an  award  each  year  to  a  "student  or  students  who  have  demon- 
strated the  highest  type  of  social  citizenship;  who  have  displayed  kindliness,  sym- 
pathetic understanding,  and  high  moral  character  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty  and 
of  their  fellow  students."  Established  in  honor  of  Jacob  and  Bella  Thurman  by  their 
children. 
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APPENDIX  III 

Endowment  Funds 


BECKERMAN  FAMILY  ENDOWMENT  FUND  (1949).  Established  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Beckerman  o£  Newton,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Beckerman  of  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  permanent  fund  at  Brandeis  University,  the  income  of  which  will 
be  used  for  a  purpose  to  be  determined  at  a  later  date  by  the  donors. 

HYMAN  COHEN  FOUNDATION  AND  MR.  AND  MRS.  EDWARD  E.  COHEN 
ENDOWMENT  FUND  (1949).  A  fund  created  by  the  Hyman  Cohen  Founda- 
tion and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Cohen  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  support 
medical  research  at  Brandeis  University 

FELDMAN  FAMILY  ENDOWMENT  FUND  (1949).  An  endowment  fund 
contributed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Feldman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Feldman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Feldman  of  Newton,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Feldman  of 
Brooldine,  Massachusetts,  to  be  designated  at  a  future  date. 

GLASS  FAMILY  ENDOWMENT  FUND  (1949).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman  S.  Glass, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  M.  Glass,  and  Mr.  George  B.  Glass  of  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
have  established  this  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  a  purpose  to  be 
selected  by  the  donors  at  some  future  time. 

SARAH  AND  HARRY  GRANOFSKY  AND  ANNA  AND  ISAAC  LERMAN 
ENDOWMENT  FUND  (1949).  An  unrestricted  endowment  fund,  established 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Granofsky  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Lerman  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

ANNA  WASSERMAN  LOWENBERG  FUND  (1949).  A  memorial  fund,  estab- 
lished by  the  Wasserman  Charitable  Foundation  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  "to  defray  the  cost  of  teaching  or  equipment  in 
the  premedical  field  or  in  the  field  of  science." 

SOLAR  FAMILY  ENDOWMENT  FUND  (1949).  Created  as  a  permanent  fund 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hervey  L.  Solar  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  to  be  designated 
for  a  specific  purpose  at  a  later  date. 

JENNIE  AND  HERMAN  VERSHBOW  LIBRARY  FUND  (1949).  The  income 
from  this  endowment  fund,  estabhshed  at  Brandeis  University  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herman  Vershbow  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  is  to  be  used  for  library  purposes. 
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THE  BRANDEIS  OF  TOMORROW  ...  the  artist's 
concept  of  the  future  campus  as  designed  by  Eero 
Saarinen  and  Associates,  the  University's  architects.  The 
master  plan  for  expansion  provides  for  fifty  new  build- 
ings, five  of  which  have  already  been  constructed. 


THE  COLLEGE  QUADRANGLE  .  .  .  will  be  the 
heart  of  the  new  campus.  Starting  lower  left  and  reading 
clockwise  are  the  strikingly  designed  Auditorium,  the 
Library,  the  Science  building,  the  Student  Union  build- 
ing, the  Humanities  and  Social  Studies  building,  and 
the  Theater.  Upper  left  and  right  backgrounds  reveal 
clusters  of  dormitories. 


